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TRANSLATE CONVICTION INTO ACTION! 








WE FOUGHT TOGETHER on the heachheads of Anzio and Normandy. 
We worked together in war plants and patrolied the streets as air raid wardens. 
We made Red Cross supplies, gave to war relief, bought war bonds. 


ALL AS AMERICANS: 
White and Negro; Jew and Gentile; native and foreign-born. 


TOGETHER! 
LESSONS OF THE WAR have been too deeply learned to be quickly forgotten. 


Victory, we learned, could not be won without unified teamwork. 
Teamwork that overleaps differences of race and creed. 


TODAY WE FACE THE JOB of reconstructing American life into an enduring edifice of Peace 
and Democracy. This job, too, we can, we must, do TOGETHER! 


BUT HOW IS IT DONE? How translate war-tested emotions into peace-building action? 
By moving toward specific objectives? 
By joining organizations dedicated to those objectives? 


THE NATIONAL LEAGUE IS ONE ANSWER. Dedicated to interracial teamwork, it trans- 
lates democratic conviction into constructive action. 


THIRTY-FIVE YEARS of proven accomplishment in social action; service during two war and 


postwar periods. 
Local affiliates in 53 cities through 350 full-time staff members reaching one-half of the 


urban Negro population. 


CONSTANT OBJECTIVES are emphasized by daily accomplishments. 
Equal job opportunity for all; equal pay rewards for equal skills. 
Decent homes for ill-housed Negro neighborhoods. 

Better health among one-tenth of our national population. 
Education and training for Negro children and youth. 


AMERICAN TEAMMORK is a fundamental feature of Urban League activity. Negroes and 
whites studying, planning and working together—bringing rewards to privileged and un- 
derprivileged alike—offering in actual practice an ancient American tradition—making 
equal opportunity a shining American reality. 


TO THIS CAUSE the National Urban League summons your support and membership. 


Send your check or request for information to 


THE NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE 
1133 Broadway, Room 826, New York 10, N. Y. 


For a complcte list of affiliates see page 94. 
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As we have therefore Opportunity 
let us do good unto all men... . 
—Galatians 6:10 
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WANTED — GOOD TEACHERS 
@ By HAROLD TAYLOR 


tion do not often mention teachers. It is 

much simpler to talk about the courses 
students should take, the length of time stu- 
dents should spend with each subject, and the 
textbooks they should read. The teacher is as- 
sumed, but seldom mentioned. Similarly, the 
student is taken for granted, but seldom dis- 
cussed. 

As a result, it is easy for educators and the 
rest of mankind to forget that education in 
schools is something that happens in the stu- 
dent, and that in order for something to hap- 
pen, the student needs most of all to have sym- 
pathetic and wise teachers. Such men and wom- 
en, as much by their character and example as 
by their scholarship, help our young people to 
become responsible, well-informed individuals. 

America has too few teachers for too many 
students. It is impossible for the deepest and 


Tien a who write and talk about educa- 


most important kind of education, the kind 


which makes our young people aware of them- 
selves and of their society, to take place unless 
we have many more teachers. Each student 
needs to come in close contact with his teacher, 
who, being involved in the life of the student, 
will help him to become informed and intelli- 
gent. We need the very best of our young men 
and women to turn to this profession. We need 
especially those young men and women who 
are interested in the welfare of the Negro peo- 
ple, and who are aware of their difficulties. 

It has become more and more obvious during 
the past ten years that education has a magnifi- 
cent role to play in the economic and social pro- 
gress of those who are without the privileges of 
the white higher income groups. The more 
education any member of American society 
can obtain, the greater his chance for economic 
and social progress. 

At the present time there are too few liberally 
minded schools and colleges where Negro and 
white teachers may work side by side, and thus 
by their presence and co-operation together pro- 
vide examples for the younger generations of 
America. One way to overcome this lack, is to 
increase the general level of Negro education, 
by having more and more of our youth turn to 
teaching as a profession. The teacher is in a 
key position to combine with those in other 
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areas of the national life, in advancing econom 
and social equality for all our people. 

Therefore it seems to me that when the vital 
question of choosing a career is raised for oy, 
youth, one of the first and clearest ways jp 
which that question can be answered lies in the 
field of teaching. Here we have a constanth 
expanding market for the abilities and energies 
of youth. We will have more and more need 
in the future for more and more teachers. The 
satisfactions and economic security of the 
teacher. will increase in direct ratio to the in- 
crease in their numbers. 

Another advantage is very likely to occur as 
we expand the numbers of our teachers’ We 
will begin to think less about the narrow limita- 
tions of jobs for Negro students, and more about 
their preparation for all kinds of careers and 
positions. Then, as the level of educational 
achievement rises, more of our teachers will ex- 
pand their work into institutions which at pres. 
ent shut them out. 

In short, the field of teaching presents an 
opportunity and a duty for all those who are 
asking themselves the question, “What shall | 
choose for a career?” Here is one which is open 
and waiting. 


YOUTH FACES THE FUTURE 
@ By CHARLES H. WESLEY 


CCORDING to the 1940 Census of the 

United States, there are approximately 

21,500,000 youth between the ages of 16 
and 24 in our nation. In a general way, this 
represents about | in every 6 of the total popv- 
lation in the United States. About 13 percent 
are Negro youth and about one-third are of 
foreign or native-foreign parentage. This seg- 
ment of our population grouping is our most 
important one as far as the future is concerned 
The period of youth, 16 to 24 years, is one in 
which they are called upon more than at any 
other time to make important decisions pro 
foundly affecting their lives. At no period are 
some of them more sure of themselves and at 
the same time aware of the disparity between 
the help which they need and the facilities avail- 
able to which they can turn to meet thei? needs 
This paradox of cocksureness and bewilderment 
is demonstrated by various studies of youth en- 
ployment. One of these studies was made by 
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the American Youth Commission, in coopera- 
jon with the United States Employment 
Service, of 4000 youth who were new appli- 
cants for work in the junior division of the 
public employment service. It showed that 
among those 16 years of age, 99 percent, and 
among those 18 years of age, 87 percent, were 
unable to name a specific occupation for them- 
slves on the basis of training, work experience 
or personal analysis. The general reply in 
answer to “What-can you do?” was “Any- 
thing.” 

The war has brought great searchings to our 
educational program. The adjustment to peace 
is creating a social revolution with economic 
implications which will continue their trends in 
education for several years. One aspect of these 
immediate problems will concern our youth who 
are represented in our returning service men 
and women. Large numbers of them have re- 
ceived specialized training in the Army, the 
Navy, the Air Corps and their branches and 
are fitted for special jobs in industrial life. The 
universities and colleges through the Engineer- 
ing, Science, Management, War Training Pro- 
gram and the Army Specialized Training Pro- 
gram have given specialized training for jobs, 
and thereby increased the productive capaci- 
ties of youth. Will these trained youth find em- 


ployment? Management and Labor, as well as 
economic circumstances, can give the best reply 
to this question. It is well to remember, never- 


theless, that one-third of the unemployed 
workers of our nation in 1937 were youth be- 
tween the ages of 15 and 24 years. It is also 
probable that this enforced and unwelcome 
idleness has had its effects upon youth in the 
commission of crimes and misdemeanors, to say 
little of wasted youthful ambition, energy and 
vocational skills. It is to be regretted that it can 
be said that we sent these youth to war and 
thus solved our unemployment problem. But 
we again face the problems of peace, and where 
are we? Our veterans and our youth will need 
expert guidance and counselling in making their 
adjustment to satisfactory peacetime employ- 
ment. 


To unemployment must be added the restric- 
tive rules and customs of some labor unions and 
professional organizations which have limited 
apprenticeships and preliminary training for 
most youth, and admissions to work opportuni- 
ties on the basis of color and sex. Negro youth 
suffer especially under these handicaps. On 
the basis of past events, however, these barriers 
can and will be overcome with the cooperation 
of our community leadership and a courageous 


initiative on the part of the adults of both races 
in the school, the church, the social agency. 
Meanwhile some unions have been lifting their 
bars and widening the scope of their member- 
ship and service. 

It is not the purpose of the school to turn 
out specialized youth workers who have the 
competence of adult workers, or to parallel in 
school-industrial training the experience of the 
full-time worker. Nevertheless, the school can 
begin an occupational orientation through coun- 
selling, testing and vocational diagnosis, which 
will constitute a framework of reference in an 
educational guidance program. Occupational 
information through the census reports on the 
multiplicity of new occupations, skilled and un- 
skilled, professional and unprofessional, can be 
assembled. Adult education and training op- 
portunities available in many cities can carry 
on larger programs in these areas. ' 

The National Urban League has been from 
its origin concerned with a training program 
for workers. One of its purposes was stated, in 
1911, as: 

“to establish a standard of efficiency for 

workers, direct the inefficient into channels 

of training, and develop sympathy and ap- 
preciation among employers for Negro 


labor.” 


The annual Vocational Opportunity Cam- 
paigns since 1932 have been testimonies to its 
loyalty to this expressed purpose. 

This call today is most timely, for new oppor- 
tunities and horizons are opening before our 
youth. Science has given us a new world. With 
the atomic age, the atomic energy commission 
proposed in the United Nations Organization, 
and the progress made by other nations in har- 
nessing atomic power, man may have within his 
grasp every possible comfort. Now that scien- 
tists have released this energy locked in the 
atom, and Negro scientists have made some 
contributions towards this result, and that 
scientists have contacted the moon by radar, new 
vocational opportunities of tremendous scope 
spread themselves before us. Lowly plants have 
become the source of new drugs. New voca- 
tions may open from the smallest of nearby 
clays, plant life and physical materials. So im- 
portant have been the changes which have 
taken place as a result of the effects of war and 
its researches, that youth can be easily uncer- 
tain about the direction of life choices. If our 
youth will keep their visions and their hearts 
open to new truth and put their minds and 
hands to work, new opportunities will appear 
to them towards which’ they can be guided. 
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America’s Greatest Need 


@ By SABRA HOLBROOK 


MERICA’S greatest need today is her 
A need for citizens who practice what our 
historic documents preach. 

The American concept of individual liberty, 
the American credo of equal opportunity, is 
famous throughout the world. Equally famous 
all over the world, in 1946, is the way we don’t 
apply what we say we believe. Or perhaps “in- 
famous” is the word. 

Dutch soldiers in Indonesia wear Ameri- 
can uniforms. The food distribution by UNRRA 
is seasoned with politics. Bills in Congress which 
would provide equal opportunity in employ- 
ment are strangled in Committee, or blocked 
by filibustering Senators who mouth the philo- 
sophy of feudalism while radar reaches the 
moon. 

The tendency among us all is to blame such 
conditions on the government, to castigate 
an anonymous “them” in Washington for all 
ourvills. But who put “them” there? “We” did. 

The beauty of the American form of gov- 
ernment is that the people can have anything 
they want. On two conditions: — one, that 
they will work for it, and two, that they will 
work together. 

Too often the ideas of so-called liberals on 
how to get what they want consist of wringing 
their hands that they haven’t got it. 

In the early history of American democracy, 
the gaps between concept and practice were not 
so frequent, nor were they allowed to widen for 
long. Peter Zenger had his press destroyed and 
his dwelling burnt for saying what he believed 
to be so in his newspaper, but it was not very 
long after, that the Bill of Rights, with the ar- 
ticle guaranteeing a free press, was written. The 
Bill of Rights was written because the people 
clamored and planned and worked, and in 
some cases fought for it. 


But as our country has grown larger, as it 
has grown materially stronger, we have come 
to take for granted a freedom that does not 
always exist. For whenever freedom is taken 
for granted it is in danger of ceasing to exist. 

More than any other lesson, this is the lesson 
we need to be teaching American youth today. 
Enough of learning the Preamble to the Con- 
stitution, or the Declaration of Independence, 
by heart. What coming citizens need to know 
is how to make those documents work. 

Lectures in school assemblies will not teach 
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them these skills. Parroting the civics textbook 
will not help. A youngster who has “A” in Civics 
may be an excellent parlor American, but his 
report card is no indication of whether he js 
a good practicing American. 

A practicing American is one to whom polj- 
tics and economics are as personal as getting 
married, or having children, and to which the 
individual gives just as much thought and de- 
votion. 

The word “practicing” implies the need for 
experience, for opportunities to try out methods, 
to learn by doing. American young people need 
more chance to learn by doing as practical pre- 
paration for forceful citizenship. 

What can children do about the problems 
that plague their elders? At the national and 
international level, probably very little. But the 
factors which make up our national and inter- 
national problems are reflected in every neigh- 
borhood, and youngsters can begin to deal with 
these factors in their own neighborhoods, where 
their power as young citizens lies. 

In many neighborhoods of America, peopk 
distrust one another, are reluctant to share neigh- 
borhood facilities. Here is a problem into which 
the youngest citizens of a community can set 
their teeth — and, because in general they lack 
the inhibitions of their elders,—they can often 
succeed in solving the problem where adults 
might fail. 

Let me give you an example. I know a neigh- 
borhood where Negro and white people both 
live. There is a roller-skating rink there which 
would naturally be frequented by all the chil- 
dren who like to skate. But the proprietor de- 
cided only white children were to be admitted 
One Saturday evening a group of white and 
Negro children came to the rink together. The 
girl at the ticket window called the manager 
who said that he was quite willing to admit 
all the children but that the other customer 
inside would kick. The white youngsters asked 
the Negro youngsters to wait for them outside 
for just a few minutes. Then they bought tickets, 
went inside, divided up the skaters among them- 
selves, approached each one and said, “I have 
some friends outside I want to skate with. The 
manager said you won’t like me to skate with 
my friends because they are Negro. Is that 
true?” 

When every customer inside had acknowl 
edged his willingness for friendly children to 
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kate together, the white youngsters sought out 
the manager, one or two adult customers ac- 
ompanying them, and told him the results of 
their inquiry, results to which he had to bow. 
fhe children then went outside to collect their 
fiends, and bring them in. There was no fur- 
ther trouble with that rink. 

Of course, this event had been carefully 
planned for. The rink problem had been dis 
yssed in the children’s class at school, and their 
wacher had given wise and careful guidance, 
and together the children decided what to do 
about it, and elected from their number those 
who should spearhead the action. Originally the 
lass had been discussing discriminatory prac- 
tices in the nation. The teacher had helped 
them to see that they could begin to change 
the pattern nationally by starting with their own 
neighborhood. That rink represented to the 
hildren far more than. just a place on their 
block to skate. It was in a sense a national 
wena, and in doing what they did they felt, 
leeply, their own personal and individual sig- 
nificance and importance as citizens. Those chil- 
iren cannot now be easily stopped. They know 
hange is possible. They have proved it to 
themselves. What is more vital—they know 
how changes can be made. They have acquired 
an actual—not theoretical—-skill in carrying out 
wcial responsibility. 

These children had a wise teacher. Children 
also need wise parents. Sometimes parents have 
10 learn from their children. I know a neighbor- 
hood where there used to be such street fights 
every afternoon when school let out that traffic 
was stopped. It was a bored neighborhood. The 
fights were about the only exciting thing that 
happened there. Parents and children were 
both bored. Parents leaned out the win- 
dows and encouraged their respective offsprings 
to “strampf,” (the neighborhood word for 
jump or spring upon) their opponents. Lean- 
ing out the windows, parents had ringside seats 
at the one exciting event of the day—a neigh- 
borhood brawl. 

It happened that this neighborhood was one 
of the neighborhoods in New York in which 
all the citizens are Negro citizens. 

It was the children, finally, who decided, and 
then got their parents to see that they were 
not improving the reputation of their neigh- 
borhood or of the people who lived in it, by 
this practice. 

Working with parents again with the 
guidance of teachers —— they were able to estab- 
lish along the block parent-student patrols, 
whose job was to stop rather than promote 
fights. 


This initial interest in community name and 
community standards led to another. Grown- 
ups who lived above vacant lots had the habit 
of tossing refuse out of the windows into the 
lots. Children and parents together enlisted the 
cooperation of local papers, churches and civic 
groups, in a campaign to dispose of garbage in 
a Sanitary manner. 

The committees of children and grown-ups 
that worked together on this project soon found 
other situations in their community which could 
use improvement more recreation facilities 
were needed, more active parents associations in 
all the schools, more courtesy and consideration 
between all the people who lived there. They 
are at work on these problems now. 

What they get done is important. More im- 
portant is the fact that they learn how to get 
jobs done, so that no one can say to them, 
“that’s impossible’—and get away with it. 

Implicit in this particular community situa- 
tion is the problem of the ghetto. A ghetto is a 
neighborhood where people who haven’t got 
much money (because society won’t let them 
make more money) live (because society won’t 
let them live anywhere else 


But who. is “society?” Society is people. Peo- 


ple who live in ghettos are part of society. As 
people acquire practice in solving a few prob- 
lems in their own communities, people are pre- 


paring themselves for attack on the big problem 
the problem of dissolving ghettos—in hous- 
ing, in education, in employment—in all of life. 

Perhaps twice a week I am shocked by hear- 
ing the question “What do Negroes want?” 
I don’t know what Negroes want. Do you? I 
don’t know what Caucasians want, or blue-eyed 
individuals. Or blondes. 

I think I know what people want, though. I 
think they want security, physical and emo- 
tional. I think people want to feel sure they 
can earn enough money to live in a decent 
house and eat good food, and wear comfortable 
and attractive clothes, and have some time for 
fun, and have their families have these things, 
too. And I think people want to be liked, 
and to be loved, and to love, and to be recog- 
nized. People want to matter. 

In an ideal democracy people matter—more 
than anything else. But our democracy has not 
achieved the ideal. Whether or not it does,— 
and how soon, depends upon how many of us 
take as a personal challenge the gap between 
ideal and practice, and how seriously we try 
to teach our children, in school, home, church 
and recreation center, the habit and the way of 
working together to get what they all want and 
need. 
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The Negro Worker Lifts His Sights 


@ By JULIUS A. THOMAS 


N the wake of World War II, one significant 

development stands out in bold relief 

against the background of current labor- 
management controversy and the possible 
emergence of a new era in the relations between 
employer and employee. This development I 
shall call the quickened consciousness of Negro 
wage-earners. Spurred by the knowledge and 
confidence gained in four years of successful 
work experience in countless war plants all over 
the nation, the determination to hold on to a 
more secure place in the nation’s economy has 
produced a dissatisfied and articulate Negro 
working population. Not only do Negro work- 
ers understand the importance of the grave eco- 
nomic issues now facing the country, but they 
realize also the implications of those issues as 
they will affect Negro and other minority group 
workers. 

No observer of the current scene can over- 
look the fact that a change has taken place in 
the Negro’s economic thinking. We have not 
forgotten the strikes which followed World War 
I and the efforts to employ Negro workers as 
strikebreakers in some industries. To many of 
these workers, unschooled in the philosophy of 
the labor movement, the opportunity to im- 
prove one’s status as a worker was more im- 
portant than the cause of labor. This attitude, 
as unfortunate as it may have been, was more 
a reaction to the discouragement and frustra- 
tion which had long been the lot of Negro 
workers rather than a desire to defeat the aims 
of labor. Organized labor itself must accept its 
share of the responsibility for the occurrences of 
those troublesome years, for it was the indiffer- 
ence, and, at times, outright hostility of certain 
labor unions that drove Negro workers into the 
arms of scheming employers. 

But there are no Negro strikebreakers in 
1946. Instead, thousands of black workers have 
merged their strength and voices with those of 
millions of white workers in one nation-wide 
demand for a better place in the sun. And they 
expect to share in the benefits to be derived 
from new and more profitable work contracts 
with their employers. They expect, also, to see 
the removal of the remaining obstacles to their 
complete acceptance as American wage-earners. 

The National Urban League is keenly aware 
of these and other factors that bear directly upon 
the future of Negro workers. The League is 
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likewise conscious of the dramatic changes thar 
are now taxing place in the distribution of the 
nation’s labor forces, and the effects of these 
changes on vocational opportunity for Negro 
young people. The chief purpose of the Voca- 
tioal Opportunity Campaign this year is to 
place before the American people the cold, bare 
facts and to urge more careful appraisal of those 
facts in the light of obvious trends in our 
economy. 
Negro War Workers Holding On 

There can be no point in attempting to de- 
lude Negro workers about their status in the 
matter of employment. It is true that under 
the pressures of acute labor shortage a million 
Negro workers were added to the labor forces, 
In the main, they represented the large group of 
Negroes who, before the war, were on WPA 
projects or employed in lowest levels of casual 
labor. For many of them, the war provided the 
first opportunity to work in production jobs and 
to expect advancement and upgrading in ac- 
cordance with their skills and abilities. 

Many of the gains experienced by Negro 
workers will not be wiped out in the reconver- 
sion process. A considerable proportion of in- 
dustrial employers have discarded their prewar 
notions about the “place” of Negro workers in 
their industries. But let it not be assumed that 
this is unanimous. Nor should it be taken for 
granted that wartime racial employment prac- 
tices will continue without diligent and unre- 
lenting effort. The pressures of race prejudice 
are not lessened by wishful thinking or pious 
prayers. We shall need every device that can 
be effectively utilized in the struggle for demo- 
cratic practices in employment. 

At the moment our chief eoncern is the re- 
employment of displaced war workers and the 
eventual return to civilian life of some 800,000 
Negro veterans. It is probably too early to pre- 
dict the fate of these workers, but it is clearly 
apparent in the larger industrial centers that 
Negroes are not being reabsorbed as rapidly as 
other workers. A part of the delay may be at- 
tributed to current difficulties in resuming pro- 
duction of civilian goods. Nevertheless, there is 
plenty of evidence that some employers are 
returning to prewar discriminatory hiring prac- 
tices. The adult Negro worker, caught in the 
ebb-tide of discontinued war production and 
the rising tide of economic imsecurity, may 
again be driven to made work and relief. 











Better Future for Youth 


Although the future may look somewhat ob- 
cure for Negro wage-earners already in the 
bor market, the prospects for better work op- 
sortunities for Negro young people appear much 
brighter. Perhaps this statement should be qual- 
fied to some extent. In a number of states and 

























io ities, there is a definite trend toward greater 
lous, se of Negro workers in fields which were vir- 
is to y wally closed to them before the war. In New 
bare g York State, particularly, Negroes are obtaining 
hose | employment as telephone operators, sales peo-, 
our @ Pe bank clerks, stenographers, typists, and 
killed technicians in a wide variety of indus- 
ial and commercial enterprises. While the 
movement of Negroes into these jobs is just get- 
) de- ting under way, the important fact is that a 
the BF new employment pattern is being formulated. 
ander To some extent, this trend has begun in other 
lion Bf gates in the East, Mid-West, and Far West. 
=. Another important development which will 
P of Ff influence employment practices in many indus- 
PA Ff tries is the potential increase in new job op- 
sual Bf portunities. The greater use of electronics, plas- 
the Bf tics and synthetics, a postwar trend which is 
and # bound to influence directly the occupational 
= patterns of the future, will offer satisfying em- 
ployment for chemists, physicists, and techni- 
STO & cians of all kinds. 
ral Mention of these promising sources of em- 
in- § ployment opportunities does not mean that there 
var & is a surplus of proficient workers in traditional 
If professional, mechanical, and service occupa- 
ma tions. On the contrary, the need for capable Ne- 
or 





gro physicians, dentists, lawyers, teachers, so- 
cial workers, and thousands of other well- 
equipped workers will continue to exceed the 













ce ff available supply. However, as the number of 
us fj persons entering these fields increases, competi- 
an ff tion will be keener, and employment stand- 
- ards will be correspondingly higher. 

=, Work Habits Are Important 

ne In the light of these probabilities, a few defi- 
10 nite conclusions may be safely drawn for the 
e- benefit of the young men and women who will 
ly soon be entering the labor market. The success- 
at ful wage-earner of the future must have more to 
1S offer than is demanded for the run of the mill 
2 jobs that go to unskilled workers. The average 
: employer will have a larger market from which 





to draw prospective workers, and he will be 
more discriminatory in his choice of employees. 
Such qualities as reliability, punctuality, good 
work habits, and eagerness to learn will be 
more important than ever. 

Too much emphasis cannot be placed on the 
subject of work habits. Many employers are 
















frank in admitting that they are as much con- 
cerned about the adjustability of workers as 
they are about pre-employment training. New 
industrial techniques resulting from wartime 
experiences in mass production will, in all prob- 
ability, carry over into peacetime manufactur- 
ing processes. Many industrialists discovered 
that an improperly trained worker is frequently 
more difficult to absorb in the work force than 
one without training but with proper aptitudes 
and social habits. Hence, the young worker will 
find his problem much less difficult if he con- 
siders seriously some of these intangibles while 
getting his training. 

It is hardly debatable that a prosperous post- 
war America must find ways of using to greater 
advantage the skills of its entire citizenry. In 
some fields, new techniques will require more 
workers with highly specialized training. It is 
regrettable, but a nonetheless accurate observa- 
tion, to say that, proportionately, fewer Negro 
young people have prepared to work as indus- 
trial or. commercial technicians than as profes- 
sional workers. 


We Must Have Training 


Of course, the reasons are obvious. In many 
instances, the required training and apprentice- 
ship opportunities have been deliberately with- 
held from ambitious and talented young men 
and women. In other cases, Negroes have been 
“advised” not to plan for careers in fields which 
may not offer immediate employment. One 
result of this kind of reasoning is the tendency 
to train Negroes to adjust themselves to the 
racial patterns of our society rather than to its 
economic opportunities. Obviously, it is impos- 
sible to be realistic about the vocational prob- 
lem-of Negro’ young people without under- 
standing the implications of these and other fac- 
tors which determine how and where they will 
find suitable employment. 

At the risk of being more optimistic than the 
facts may warrant, it seems appropriate to re- 
emphasize the Campaign slogan: “The Future 
Is Yours — Plan and Prepare.” This is the core 
of the problem insofar as the individual is con- 
cerned. And there can be no satisfactory substi- 
tute for the persistent and painstaking determin- 
ation to excel in the vocation or occupation 
which one may choose. America will find a 
place for trained and competent workers. It 
will amply reward those workers with a com- 
fortable and secure standard of living. More- 
over, the worker, himself, will derive rich satis- 
faction from the fact that through his best 
efforts he is making a real contribution to the 
well-being of his fellow citizens. 





Business Opportunities: 
A Challenge to Young Negroes 


@ By W. J. KENNEDY, JR. 


LL over the civilized world a great deal 
A« discussion has developed regarding 

the advent of the atomic age, this fan- 
tastic phenomenon resulting from scientific dis- 
coveries of the World War II period. Already 
many predictions that civilization will not sur- 
vive the frightful and complete destruction of 
uncontrolled atomic energy have excited the 
imagination of millions of people who no longer 
look to the future with hope and confidence. 
Sober and intelligent reflection, however, seem 
to indicate that the future offers mankind con- 
tinued progress in all of the phases of human 
endeavor. On this premise, young Negro Amer- 
icans are urged to accept the challenge of busi- 
ness opportunities, which, in volume and va- 
riety, are more prevalent today than ever before 
throughout America. 

Proper Concept of Business 

First of all, I am convinced that there are 
as many business opportunities open to the 
average Negro-American as there are to any 
other average American with comparable busi- 
ness training. I am aware that this statement 
is subject to extensive debate, but I believe the 
weight of evidence is in favor of the affirmative, 
and I shall present such evidence, in both in- 
dividual and collective exhibits. 

Much depends upon the concept any person 
has of any subject as to whether or not he will 
have sustained interest in it. It is my opinion that 
the pattern of public education for Negroes in 
the United States contributes to a lack of in- 
terest on the part of Negroes in the common 
and ordinary elements of business which are 
interwoven in all organized efforts in any com- 
munity. Examine a textbook of the average 
Negro student, whether it be his history, lan- 
guage, science, economics, civil government, 
mathematics or whatever subject it may be, 
and you will find but little, if anything, con- 
tained therein which will inform him of the 
achievements of Negroes or inspire him to excel 
others in his preparation for a creative life. Not 
only is it an accepted axiom that “without 
vision, the people perish,” it is a truism that 
Afro-Americans have made progress in the field 
of business only insofar as they have been able 
to acquire and develop a better concept of the 
fundamental principles of business and discover 
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and appreciate the ever-expanding opportuni- 
ties for success in business which others about 
them have experienced. 

Elaborating on this matter of the Negro’s 
concept of business, apparently there is another 
danger of which many young Negroes have be- 
come victims, especially while pursuing com- 
mercial and busiaess administration courses on 
the college level. In many instances it seems 
that the thought has prevailed that acquiring 
the B.S. degree made its proud possessor super- 
ior in every respect to all official and adminix- 
trative personnel of institutions and other estab- 
lishments with less formal training. There is 
no quarrel with the young Negro on this score, 
for the reason that the same thing obtains in 
all other occupational fields. What is needed 
most is a meeting of the minds of all concerned 
so that scientific training will combine with 
practical experience and go forward as a team 


Influence of Historical Events 


Mindful of the subject under discussion, it 
seems advisable that Negroes, and especially 
young Negroes, be reminded of the historical 
significance of the commercial activities of the 
Afro-American. Files in the research department 
of the life insurance company with which | 
am identified reveal that Negroes have con- 
tinued to participate in the commerce of Amer- 
ica from the time of the discovery of the con- 
tinent by Columbus. The slave trade was in- 
troduced in the American colonies about the 
year 1619; however, the first Negroes brought 
to the colonies were technically servants. Be- 
cause of economic disturbances in England 
some years prior to 1619, poor whites in Eng- 
land found it necessary to sell themselves into 
servitude as a means of subsistence. Many of 
them paid their transportation from the old 
world to the new by selling themselves into ser- 
vitude for a specified period of time. A few 
of the Negroes in the colonies likewise sold 
themselves into servitude for specified periods 
of time. The first commerce of the American 
Negro, therefore, seems to have been selling 
himself into servitude. 

History of slavery in the United States re- 
veals the Negro taking the second step in com- 
merce as many of them by skill and force of 
circumstances were able to purchase their own 
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freedom. After purchasing his own freedom 
and having experience only in agriculture, the 
Negro began to purchase land and to build 
estates fashioned after those of his former mas- 
ter. However, strange as it may seem, many of 
the Negroes after purchasing their own freedom 
engaged in the commerce of buying and seliing 
slaves. 

Thus far I have discussed only the commer- 
cial activity of the American Negro during the 
days of slavery. Now, let us turn our attenticn 
to his activity in this field since Emancipation. 
The newly emancipated Negro, particularly 
those who lived below the Mason and Dixon 
Line, had no choice as to the selection of occu- 
gation, for his experience had been limited 
largely to that of a farm hand. Naturally, his 
ommercial activity was limited during the 
period immediately following Emancipation. 

The days of slavery, though horrible and 
most undesirable, were, nevertheless, of some 
benefit to the Negro. They had given him a 
trong physique and some elementary training 
in agriculture. Step by step he began to secure 
for himself lands and houses, a privilege which 
had been denied him during the days of slav- 
ey and for which he had such a great long- 
ing. In spite of handicaps, a large number of 
Negroes who were born slaves acquired real 
estate of considerable value and by the turn of 
the century had established a variety of retail 
businesses. 


Unbalanced Investment Program 


One of the greatest difficulties the American 
Negro has experienced in his commercial en- 
jeavor is his limited knowledge of diversified 
nvestments. Only recently Negroes have had the 
portunity of acquiring extensive knowledge 
regarding investments in stocks and bonds and 
particularly the very highly developed bond 
markets. The old Negro was advised to invest 
the profits from his life’s work in real estate 
und to deposit his savings in the bank. Not 
enough attention was given to the matter of 
liquid securities, thus in times of stress and in 
periods of depression, he has seen his values 
shrink beyond imagination. 

Occasionally, financial disturbances forced 
many Negroes to mortgage a part of their prop- 
erty and, through the intricate manipulations of 
mortgage corporations, their entire possessions 
have become involved through the processes of 
leficiency judgments. Thus after the death 
f many of the so-called rich Negroes the en- 
tire family possession is lost in the administra- 
tion of the estate. Many young Negroes have 
been falsely accused of squandering the estates 
f their parents, while these estates were actu- 
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ally lost before the death of the parents. Aside 
from the dangers of mortgage complications in 
connection with real estate investments, tho 
problem of ad valorem taxes is another thing 
that has been detrimental to the Negro. 
The Family as a, Business Institution 
At least one member of every family should 
have some business training so as to help safe- 
guard the interest of the family. The educa- 
tional program of Negro youth is not complete 
unless a working knowledge of bank accounts, 
legal rate of interest, promissory notes, deeds and 
mortgages, receipts and income and disburse- 
ment budgeting, are included. If no other use 
is made of high school and college business 
training, the benefits accruing to the individual 
and his family are worth many times the acqui- 
sition cost. 


Upward Trends of Business 


Before presenting evidence in support of my 
assertion that there are as many business oppor- 
tunities open to the average Afro-American as 
there are to any other average American with 
comparable business training, I make the 
further observation that the most reliable busi- 
ness barometer in this or any other country is 
the matter of “supply and demand,” or in re- 
verse, “demand and supply,” for goods and 
services. With an increasing population the 
need of goods and services is constantly on the 
increase, and likewise, facilities to supply these 
needs must be expanded. 


Individual Business Exhibits 


There is an increasing number of young 
Negroes who recognize both the opportunity 
and possibility of initiating and developing busi- 
ness establishments not only to supply the grow- 
ing needs of Negroes, but of all races. For the 
information and inspiration of young Afro- 
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Americans, I offer a few individual exhibits 
whose adventures are worthy of emulation: 


1. An Insurance Broker—A graduate of Morehouse 
College, began as agent of Bankers’ Fire Insurance Com- 
pany. in Atlanta, Georgia; now a first-rate insurance 
broker; complete line of coverage with branch offices 
at Tuskegee and Montgomery, Alabama, and through- 
out the State of Georgia under the firm name of T. M. 
Alexander Company. 

2. A Plumbing Engineer—A graduate of Hampton 
Institute, located in Birmingham, Alabama, has, dur- 
ing a score of years, combined plumbing engineering 
with business organization under the firm name of L. F. 
Galliard and Sons. 

3. An Electrical and Construction Engineer—Acquired 
training and unusual skill in electrical engineering 
through apprenticeship under white technicians in South 
Carolina and Florida. Opened a shop in Durham, 
North Carolina, and during two decades has become 
one of the leading electrical and construction engincers 
under the firm name of E. N. Toole. 

4. A Commission Merchant—A young Negro had a 
vision of prosperity and returned to his native Georgia 
from Detroit with a modest amount of savings acquired 
during nine years labor in thé world’s largest industria! 
metropolis. With a growing family, he settled down 
on a 1,000-acre farm, soon free of encumbrance and 
fully developed, with a modern home, including lighting 
and water systems. Extending operations from his farm 
located near the town limits of Adel, Georgia, this man 
of vision during the last two decades has developed 
one of the largest commission merchant establishments 
in South Georgia with several large storage warchouses 
served by spur railroad facilities for car load shipments 
of corn, hogs, chickens, cord wood and cotton. His 
name is Dave Jackson. 

5. A Candy Shop—Under the trademark “Nanette 
Homemade Candies,” Mrs. Gertrude E. Anderson, Bir- 
mingham, Alabama, has developed one of the South's 
finest candy shops. With sizable force, this shop turns 
out fifty or more varieties of candy sold in 150 stores 
in Alabama and mail orders are shipped to several 
other states. 

6. A Chain of Drug Stores—Beginning modestly in 
1933, Sidney Barthwell established one drug store in 
Detroit, Michigan. With the able assistance of his wife, 
the Barthwell drug store operations now consist of a 
chain of six stores with modern equipment and seventy 
employees, including eleven pharmacists. The Barthwell 
slogan is “a complete stock of quality merchandise at 
lowest prices.” 

7. Business on the Farm —Young Negroes interested 
in a career on the farm should observe the business of 
one J. C. Claybrook located in the State of Arkansas, 
about 25 miles west of Memphis, Tennessee, who, dur- 
ing the last three decades has operated an unusually 
large farm with several tenants; a cotton gin, saw mill, 
a logging service, floating thousands of logs down the 
Mississippi river annually to hardwood manufacturing 
plants; and a commissary to supply his tenants and 
other employees with food and clothes. His business is 
so extensive that a central office with a secretary and 
a bookkeeper is required. 
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The list of individual business successes of 
Negroes is by no means exhausted, for cases 
throughout the United States could be cited to 
illustrate the possibilities of successful business 
establishments by Negroes in each city with a 
minimum Negro population of ten percent. 
Negro ex-service men and women by the thovu- 
sands should take advantage of provisions of 
the GI Bill for loans to establish other smal] 
businesses. Contrary to immature thought, there 
is room for many more small businesses operated 
by Negroes in the average-sized urban com- 
munity. Successful small businesses form the 
basis for the establishment of corporations and 
the operation of big businesses. 


Collective Business Exhibits 


Although business activities of Negroes in the 
past have been largely on the individual pro- 
prietorship basis, as the number and variety be- 
come more securely established and profits from 
operations increase, capital for corporate devel- 
opment affords a larger number of collective 
enterprises among Negroes. The following ex- 
hibits of collective enterprises are presented in 
support of my theory that business opportunities 
for young Negroes abound in every sizable com- 
munity with comparable Negro population both 
as employees and/or employers. According to 
the latest available reports the major corpora- 
tions in the order of combined resourees are: 


A. Fifty-two life insurance companies with total ad- 
mitted assets as of January 1, 1945 of $52,074,704.00 and 
$613,893,072.00 insurance in force and more than 
10,000 employees; three operating in nine states and 
the others in from one to five states; one or more oper- 
ating in twenty-four of the forty-eight states with home 
offices located in twenty of these states extending from 
New York to California. 


B. Eleven banks with total resources of $29,000; 
000.00; one operating a branch in another city, two 
with resources in excess of $5,000,000.00 each; thes 
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located over the nation from Philadelphia, 

Fort Worth, Texas, thereby proving that at 

hundred Negroes have mastered the science 

of banking and that location, North or South, is no bar- 
er to successful banking operations by Negroes 


C. One hundred forty-one burial and fraternal in- 

* organizations with combined assets of $8,003,- 
90.00 scattered throughout the United States and 
specially in the Southern states; each a potential old 
ne legal reserve life insurance company and all offer 
og a challenge to young Negroes with character and 
integrity and training as bookkecepers, statisticians, ac- 
ountants, typists, stenographers and gencral clerks to 
‘fall in” and help preserve and develop these local, 
fate and national institutions which men and women 
with limited training organized during and since the 
Reconstruction Period for the social and economic ad- 
ancement of Negroes. 

D. Twenty-four building and loan associations with 
total assets as of January 1, 1944 of $3,131,399.00, 
ocated in sixteen cities of ten states, from Pennsylvania 
to California, representing one of the best opportunities 
for young Negroes to help solve the grave national 
problem resulting from the housing shortage 


Business Proving Ground 


For nearly a half century Negroes have spon- 
wred in Durham, North Carolina, what may 
well be classified as a Business Proving Ground 
for Negroes. In 1898 North Carolina Mutual 
Life Insurance Company was organized and 
ten years later the Mechanics and Farmers 
Bank. By 1920 the successful operation of a 
life insurance company and a bank prompted 
the organization of Bankers Fire Iasurance 
Company and the next year, 1921, The Mutual 
Building and Loan Association. To complete 
the roster of allied and companionable financial 
institutions, The Southern Fidelity Mutual In- 
surance Company (bonding and surety), was 
organized in 1926. 

The men and women constituting the staff of 
management of these five corporations do not 


claim for themselves any superior business acu- 
men; however, through the years they have 
accepted the responsibility and met the chal- 
lenge involved in the task of organizing and 
developing them, realizing that there has always 
been grave doubt in the minds of a large seg- 
ment of the American people that Negroes 
have the capacity to manage large financial in- 
stitutions successfully. In the course of the 
developments of these five institutions, manage- 
ment has found it expedient to select from the 
graduates of the business schools of the leading 
educational institutions of the nation, personnel 
best qualified for both home office and field 
operations and to install the most modern ma- 
chines and methods available. As a proving 
ground for Negroes in business, the five corpor- 
ations in Durham, with combined resources of 
$20,448, 626.44 as of December 31, 1945, offer 
the American Negro ample evidence of the fact 
that business opportunities abound in every 
city, town and hamlet for men and women of 
every race and creed with business intuition. 


Summary of U. S. Retail Businesses 


The most reliable statistics available for a 
study of business activities of Negroes through- 
out the United States are those taken from the 
various releases of the United States Census De- 
partment. The most recent releases on this sub- 
ject available are based on 1939 business census 
reports and reveal that there were 29,827 re- 
tail stores operated by Negroes in the United 
States, out of a total of 1,770,355. The annual 
sales volume of the Negro-owned stores was 
$7 1,466,000.00, compared with a total for all 
United States retail stores of $42,042,000, 
000.00. There were 13,878 employees of retail 
stores owned by Negroes with a payroll of 
$5,386,000.00, not including 29,116 active 
proprietors and firm members, compared with 
+,600,817 employees of all U. S. retail stores 
with a payroll of $4,529,499,000.00, not in- 
cluding proprietors of unincorporated _ busi- 
nesses. These statistics point out quite clearly 
that the American Negro has hardly scratched 
the surface in his development of retail trade 
and that the small business field is wide open 
to any enterprising young Negro. 

In closing this discussion of business oppor- 
tunities for young Negroes, I wish to place em- 
phasis on two things which I believe to be of 
paramount importance. First, that proprietor- 
ship in the field of business should be increased, 
improved, and expanded by Negroes every- 
where. They should sell more as well as buy 

(Continued on Page 110) 
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Engineering As A Profession 


@ By A. A. ALEXANDER 


PPORTUNITIES in this postwar 

period are knocking at the doors of 

Negro men who are graduating from 
high schools — and, Negro veterans who are 
seeking higher education under the G.I. Bill of 
Rights. Golden are these opportunities in the 
profession of engineering which is participat- 
ing in the reconversion program for the build- 
ing of a better “land of the free.” 

There are no biological reasons yet advanced 
by science that prevent a Negro from having 
full participation in the field of engineering. 

After practicing the engineering profession 
for some thirty years, I can conclusively say 


that in this broad field there is a splendid op-, 


portunity for the youth of the Negro race, who, 

perhaps endowed with some native ability, have 

adequate educational preparation, have the will 

power and desire to forge ahead, to bring credit 

to themselves and the profession they represent. 
There Are Opportunities 

I realize that a great many Negro youth have 
been told upon attempting to enroll in an en- 
gineering college that there are no opportunities 
for them in this profession, that engineers of 
the white group would not work with or for 
them, that the course could not be mastered 
by them, and that Negroes could not pass ma- 
thematics. 

I know this to be true because the same 
things were told me when first I applied for 
admission to the Engineering College, State 
University of Iowa, some thirty years ago. But 
either on account of ignorance or because my 
ire was aroused, I matriculated and finished 
the course with my class. During this period 
I found time to do enough work to make my 
expenses and to win my letter in football for 
three years. Some fourteen years later I returned 
to the school campus as head of my own con- 
struction company and built over one million 
dollars’ worth of buidings, tunnels and bridges. 

This work was carried on by a majority of 
white skilled workmen working under the direct 
supervision of a Negro engineer as superintend- 
ent. The greatest satisfaction I received from 
building this work was that I was able to dem- 
onstrate to the dean and the faculty of the 
engineering school that they had been in error 
in the assumptions they had formed upon my 
application to enter the school some years pre- 
vious. In 1925 this same school conferred upon 
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me the degree of Civil Engineer, my qualifica. 
tions being based upon the construction work 
I had done for my alma mater. 

I know some who peruse this article will say 
that it takes money and credit to start out on 
one’s own in any business or profession. This 
is true, but not insurmountable if one is willing 
to work, is honest in all dealings and never loses 
sight of the final objective. 

Not all of you who finish an enginecring 
course desire to enter into the construction 
business. To me it is one of the most interest. 
ing, the most lucrative and one that presents 
more opportunities than any other branch of 
the profession. There is not a city in the United 
States with a Negro population of three thou- 
sand or more that does not offer a splendid 
opportunity to a Negro engineer to lay a foun- 
dation for a successful career in the construc- 
tion field. Houses need repair, most of them 
need paint, screens and porches. In every com- 
munity new homes, too, are needed. 

There is no particular reason to confine your 
work exclusively to your own group alone after 
you have once begun. These needs that I found 
in my community when looking for a locatior 
after receiving my degree caused me to locate 
in my home town of Des Moines. The first 
summer out of school found me painting houses 
building screens, repairing porches, finally end- 
ing that season moving a large house. At first 
I was my own foreman, skilled workman, la- 
borer and superintendent. Before long I had 
enough business to hire a laborer or two and 
was able to do a little larger volume of work 
and consequently increase my income. 


Racial Identity Unimportant 


Soon I found that if you delivered a good 
job when and as your clients wanted it—no 
particular attention was paid to racial identity. 
I came to the conclusion that if this were true 
in private work it should hold good in public 
works, so I began to explore possibilities in the 
municipal field. I soon found, although I was 
an oddity at first in bidding public work, that 
if I were low bidder the contract would even- 
tually become mine. 

In thirty years of building both public and 
private work I have never been refused a con- 
tract when my proposal was the lower. Some 
contracts have been awarded our firm when 
the proposal was much higher than the low 
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oac. | remember some few years ago | was 
called into Chicago by the chief engineer of a 
large, well-known railroad company after I had 
submitted a proposal for a large bridge. There 
| was informed by this engineer that my pro- 
posal was more than five thousand dollars 
higher than the low one but that they were 
considering awarding my firm the work due to 
the fact that he thought the low bidder incom- 
petent. He then asked me to meet the low bid- 
der’s price which meant that I would have to 
cut my figures a few thousand dollars. My 
answer was that my price was predicated on my 
own figures, that I believed in them and that 
|, too, would be incompetent if I based my 
figures on an incompetent firm’s bid. It is need- 
less to say that I got that particular bridge at 
my own figures and since that time our firm 
has built, and is still building, bridges over their 
railroad system. 


Venturesomeness an Asset 


| believe that an engineer, to become suc- 
cessful, must be venturesome. The profession is 
venturesome in itself: new fields to explore, new 
materials to discover, demands of a people whose 
standard of living is steadily rising to satisfy. 

All my business life I have been willing to 
venture. I have found that it paid handsome 
dividends. Nine times out of ten I have won 
on long chances with the admonition of friends 
and competitors still ringing in my ears. Some 
few years ago I decided to explore territories 
outside my state as to the possibilities for work. 
Before going into Michigan I was advised by 
well-meaning friends and competitors that I 
was wasting my time in figuring work in a 
territory where I was not known, that if I were 
low bidder the awarding body would not award 
our firm the work and that in most places thers 
was a favored firm who somchow always got 
the work. But, being rather venturesome, I went 
ahegd anyway. 

When the proposals were opened it was found 
that my bid was the lower by some two thou- 
sand dollars less than the favorite local con- 
tractor. After a check on my firm’s construc- 
tion record, on our machinery, equipment and 
financial responsibility, the contract for one of 
the largest sewage treatment plants built in the 
country that year was awarded us by the city 
manager, who formerly lived in Atlanta, 
Georgia. 

At the beginning of World War II, I gam- 
bled a trip to Washington, and a tour of South- 
em air schools and fields with the result- 
Moton Air Field at Tuskegee, my only Negro 
contract—was successfully built. Two years ago 


Tidal Basin Bridge, Washington, D. C. 


I ventured a trip to Washington, gambling the 
price of a plane ticket and a week’s time with 
the result that my firm was awarded by nego- 
tiation with an army captain from Virginia, 
the Tidal Basin Bridge, which was successful- 
ly constructed. 

These illustrations are not related in a boast- 
ful manner, but to illustrate my statement made 
in the beginning that there are opportunities 
in the engineering field for Negro youth, espe- 
cially our returning servicemen. These opportu- 
nities are not confined to the construction busi- 
ness nor to me, exclusively. 


These Have Made the Grade 


The Negro race has furnished some very suc- 
cessful builders and men of note in the allied 
engineering fields. There is Sam Plato, of Louis- 
ville; who has constructed post office buildings 
for the government in the East and Middle 
West; the Aiken Brothers, of Atlanta, who have 
built a good many schools throughout the 
Southland; Fred Mathias, of Philadelphia, a 
reinforced concrete specialist; and the McKis- 
sack Brothers, of Nashville, who built the gov- 
ernment airport at Tuskegee. 

In the allied engineering field there is Paul 
Williams of Los Angeles, an architect of note: 
Hilyard Robinson, of Washington, who has re- 
cently been commissioned by the Liberian gov- 
ernment to design World’s Fair buildings in 
Liberia. There is David Crosswaite, of Michi- 
gan City, Indiana, a graduate of Purdue Uni- 
versity, who for some years has been experi- 
mental engineer for the C. A. Dutlham Co.. 
manufacturers of valves; W. G. Madison, of 
Washington and Tuskegee, who has designed 
and built heating and ventilating systems 
throughout the South and Middle West; Ed- 
ward C. Miller and Mr. Fry, engineers and ar- 
chitects of Tuskegee Institute and Lincoln Uni- 
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versity, respectively; and Charles Duke, of 
Washington, who for many years has success- 
fully practiced structural engineering in Chi- 
cago and Washington. 

The roster of the National Technical Associa- 
tion, a society of Negro technicians, shows prac- 
tically every branch of the engineering profes- 
sion represented by one or more Negroes who 
are doing creditable work. 

The creditable things accomplished by Negro 
engineers have not been done by chance—nor 
by technical preparedness alone. There has 
been and must be within the individual some 
of the homely characteristics that too often are 
overlooked. The first of these is the ability to 
work with and get along with people. Regard- 
less of educational preparation and some other 
homely characteristics that help make a man a 
good technician, there is little hope of reward 
or success if the ability to get along with the 
other fellow is lacking. 


Friendliness Another Asset 


I have found that a friendly word, a smile, 
or an evidenced interest in the other fellow’s 
affairs yields large returns. Before visiting any 
of our projects I learn the names of those who 
are on the payroll of that particular job and 
on arrival greet each individual with a friendly 
“hello.” I have found that this small courtesy 
not only pleases each individual workman but 
also builds up an esprit de corps and an unwav- 
ering loyalty that pervades the whole organiza- 
tion. 

It has also been worth-while to cultivate the 
friendship and get along with all of those with 
whom one does business. The friendship of the 
banker, the material dealer, the awarding 
bodies, the bondsman, the insurer, and even the 
salesmen who weekly make their rounds can be 
a very valuable asset. I know of one of the 
most prominent contractors in this part of the 
country to fail because in prosperous years he 
had failed to make friends. When he got into 
difficulties on a large contract his acquaiatances 
failed to rally around him. On the other hand, 
my company was saved the ignominy of bank- 
ruptcy by the combined help of the people I 
had been friendly with over a period of years. 


Needs: Integrity and Willingness to Work 


There are the common virtues of integrity 
and tenacity of purpose which can make or 
break anyone. A bank loan or your bond for a 
construction contract is not always based upon 
the amount of security one has. In my experi- 
ence I would say that probably fifty percent of 
our security for loans or bonds is intangible. 
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There has been and must be in the make-up 
of an engineer a willingness to labor and labor 
hard and sometimes without the proverbigj 
white collar. An engineer must combat the 
forces of nature and these forces know no hours, 
You will find that on practically every engineer- 
ing project the engineer is the first to arrive 
and the last to leave. Unless you have the will- 
ingness to work longer than you will probably 
be paid for, you will never get paid for any 
more than you do. 

Then there is the very common virtue of 
plain honesty. Honesty with your employer, 
with your clients, in your business dealings and 
finally with yourself. During my years at the 
University of Iowa this quotation, emblazoned 
in gold letters on the doors of the Enginecring 
Building, was indelibly impressed on my mem- 
ory and has served as a guiding star ever since: 


“The best asset the engineering profession 
has is its reputation for honesty, 

“It is the duty of every engineer to pre- 
serve that reputation unsullied.” 


It would appear to me, with pioneering by 
Negroes in most of the branches of engineering 
accomplished, the young Negro of today would 
have a much greater opportunity to succeed 
than did those who dared to enter the profes- 
sion yesterday. Then, too, the crying need of 
the world today is men. 

“God give us men, 
“Tall men, who live above the clouds, 
“In public duty and in public thinking.” 

We are now living in a mechanical and high- 
ly industrialized civilization, in the richest coun- 
try on the face of the globe and in one which 
has the highest standard of living. As time goes 
on, aS new processes are discovered, and, as 
materials we now possess are put to better and 
more humane uses, mankind will be further en- 
riched. I know of no better training to prepare 
one to participate in a program to answer the 
needs of the world and to accept the chal- 
lenge of the times than an engineering educa- 
tion. 

The profession of engineering is such a splen- 
did one. Its horizon is so wide. It is as modern 
as the spirit of youth and yet it is as old as the 
pyramids. It is vibrating with new life, new 
applications ef old laws. It is so helpful. It 
builds, and old earth becomes a better place. 
It gives to the poor ways of travel that the rich 
of old knew not of. It takes the brutal part 
away from human labor and floods the night 
with light. It is creative. Truly, the engineer is 
a partner of the gods and the master of gravi- 
tation. 
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There Must Be a God Somewhere 


@ By MARIAN PAGE WALL 


These lines, written almost a year ago, re- 
flect the feelings of millions who revere the 
memory of Franklin Delano Roosevelt. 


Over My Head I See Trouble in the Ai 


There Must Be a God Somewhere... . 


here on the campus of this comparatively 

unknown little Negro college, my heart 
was saddened with grief as the entire world 
was, because of the loss of our President. I 
thought of the outcome of the nation, the pres- 
ent war crisis, the unborn generation, the future 
of my race. I thought of the morale of the sol- 
diers on the battlefields and more specifically 
of my two brothers, one in the thickest of the 
battle in Italy, the other facing death in the 
South Pacific. They represent the myriad, first 
ff American soldiers, and second of Negro sol- 
diers, who felt that Roosevelt was their only 
reason for fighting. How would they feel now? 
What hope will they hold? 

Suddenly I noticed the stars twinkling as 
usual on this night of nights in that vast abys- 
mal space which we call the heavens, with the 
surrounding night as black; as still as ever. 
There was no change—it was the same as the 
night before and the night before that. Almost 
out of nowhere the title of that old Negro spirit- 


L ve night as I plodded down the walk 


BIRTHRIGHT 


(; FEED is the deadly foe of humankind, 


And he alone who guards his foot of earth 
Can in his heart of hearts, untroubled, find 


Two Poems 
By ALBERT RALPH KORN 


Why God, the Master, gave his body birth. 












ual, There Must Be a God Somewhere, came 
into my mind. Here for the first time in my 
life, perhaps, | was seriously concentrating on 
the question of a supreme being. This was proof 
that every living creature, regardless of his 
worldly status, is an individual ruled in the final 
analysis by some unknown hand. Men come 
and men go but the products of a divine cre- 
ation go on and on ignoring the accomplish- 
ments of man. 

I never saw Mr. Roosevelt other than in pic- 
tures and in the news reels, although I had 
heard him many times on the radio! But I, as 
many others, had developed an unconscious 
friendly dependence toward him. No one can 
ever quite be the same. 

Perhaps it would take all the powers of the 
great Deity to aid the world in understanding 
just why our leader was taken from us at this 
perilous and trying time. It all seems inscrut- 
able to us now. 

Nevertheless the world goes on—life con- 
tinues. We must carry on. Every living being 
should carry on now more than ever for the 
sake of Franklin Roosevelt and his ideals. 

While the world is racking its brain for 
answers to the outcome of the war, the world 
and the races of mankind, perhaps the only 
answer to this entire chaotic, confusing enigma 
is, There Must Be a God Somewhere. 















































FREE MEN 


FAcH# state should be the instrument of man; 


Strong men will claim their right to build 
their fate ; 


Democracy will be a nobler plan, 











For man was not created for the state. 





Exploring Jobs in the News Field 


@ By EARL CONRAD 


“we must make our opportunities,” I think 
it certainly applies to the occupational pos- 
sibilities for young Negroes in newspaper work. 
I wish I could say that the metropolitan New 
York newspapers, and white-owned newspapers 
throughout America were wide open to appli- 
cations from Negroes, that they were looking 
for Negro employees, and wanted them: but I 
cannot. The truth is that only the toughest 
kind of battering ram has to be used on these 
institutions. Unlike the art world, the theatre, 
the book field, and other spheres which have, in 
recent years, opened their doors and hearts— 
at least to some extent—to aspiring colored 
youth, the newspapers have been cold, hostile, 
indifferent, undisturbed. But I hasten to say, 
too, that there are Negroes in this field, they are 
doing a highly creditable job; and this is the 
time to use pressure on such organizations so 
that a new set of “firsts” develops in this field. 
I think that the reason why Negroes have not 
been too much welcomed on _ white-owned 
newspapers is political. Newspapers are politi- 
cal organs. They are officially or unofficially 
the mediums of expression of political viewpoints. 
Since America is dominated by a caste system. 
since newspapers reflect this system more often 
than they fight it, since “line” is more carefully 
understood and drawn in political spheres than 
it is in cultural environments, newspapers hold 
more rigidly to the traditional barriers. 


I: there is any truth to the old saying that 


Many Papers Employ One Negro 


As you know, white-operated establishments 
have often salved their consciences by a policy 
of employing a single Negro, simply to be able 
to say, “Yes, we are unprejudiced. We employ 
a Negro.” It’s silly, it’s dishonest, it’s criminal 
but it’s true: yet even this is a process that 
seems almost inevitable. The employment of 
one has to occur before the employment of 
others. The “Yes, we have a Negro reporter” 
line can now be uttered by the New York 
Herald-Tribune, the New York Times, the New 
York Post, the Brooklyn Eagle, and P.M: Bach 
of these papers has—in almost deliberately 
measured quantity—one reporter. Other pa- 
pers like the News, the Sun, the Mirror, the 
Journal-American, and the World-Telegram 
employ no Negro reporters and no other editor- 
ial workers that I know of. I hope I’m wrong 
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about this: it would be a great pleasure to be 
able to correct myself. Moreover, you can see 
in this lineup, the truth of what I uttered 
earlier: that the political line of the newspaper 
has much to do with the policy of employing 
Negroes. The reactionary papers—that is what 
they are—employ no Negroes. The liberal 
papers—and I am not so sure of their consis 
tent liberality—employ one each. Don’t laugh, 
please. I think that this is a terrible situation: 
it reveals, like a neon light, what the policy of 
these great dailies is in respect of the Negro 
people. 

I wish that I could say that PM has more 
than one Negro reporter, but it does not. 
Neither does the Post. PM employs Frank Har- 
riot, a very able young man in his early twenties, 
in its Sunday department. Roi Ottley acted as 
PM correspondent during the war, and has han- 
dled other assignments for that newspaper. 
Frank should be given more of a build-up by 
PM. He started there as a copyboy, and was up- 
graded. PM has many Negro employees in 
lesser work, in maintenance and clerical work, 
but it is reluctant in its policy of upgrading. | 
know, for I worked there for a year. I also 
tried many times to get Negro newspaper peo- 
ple onto the staff, but my recommendation, 
though it was often solicited, seemed to carry 
no weight. Negroes just were not employed as 
reporters, rewritemen, and copyreaders, even 
though the best people on Negro newspapers 
have applied there for work, and even though 
the technical equipment necessary on a daily 
is about the same as on a weekly. 

Ted Poston has worked for years on the 
New York Post and his name and work are 
widely known in both the Negro and white 
communities. It is my feeling that the Post 
feels that its obligation is finished and taken 
care of while it has one Negro newspaperman 
on its staff. I recently telephoned to a friend 
of mine on the staff and asked him to speak 
with the city editor about placing on the re- 
portorial staff a talented Negro youth. “Oh 
yes,” was the city editor’s reply, “we expect to 
employ a Negro any day now, but it «will be 
either Walter White or W. E. B. DuBois.” 
That is a look-in on the mental processes of the 
editors who can hire. Only the outstanding 
Negroes exist for them, only these could do 
newspaper work. I don’t have to tell you all 
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about the type of minds from which such state- 

gents issue. You were born to this knowledge. 
{mean to tell you only whtat you are up against : 
and why you must fight to get in there despite 
his and because of this. 

Edgar T. Royzeau writes for the New York 
Herald-Tribune, and many of us who read that 
sewspaper have seen his by-line over news 
gories. George Streator, formerly with The 
Crisis, has just joined the New York Times. 
Mitton Smith is a rewriteman on the Brooklyn 
Eagle, and, like Rouzeau, a very able worker. 
Charles Granison is in the library of PM ; Wil- 
bur Blanche is on PM’s photography staff; and 
lam told that Edward Lewis has worked for 
the picture department of the New York Daily 
News. I suppose, too, that Negro photograph- 
es have occasionally sold something to the 
News or other papers on a freelance basis. But 
the pickings have been slim. 

The only paper that seems to take seriously 
the importance of being adequately staffed with 
Negroes is the Daily Worker, the unofficial 
newspaper of the Communist Party. Here the 
central policy-making position is held by a 
Negro, Councilman Benjamin J. Davis, Jr., 
who is vice-president of the organization. Davis 
has held a key policy-making position with this 
paper for years. The paper also employs 
Claudia Jones, a civic leader and former editor 
of a magazine, in charge of Negro work; and 
with her work Eugene Gordon, an experienced 
newspaperman, and Mildred McAdory, as 
reporters. 

This does not mean that the average young 
Negro aspirant to newspaper work could find 
himself easily qualified for work on that news- 
paper. Each of the Negro writers on the Daily 
Worker is grounded in political economy, from 
a Communist viewpoint, and with this organ 
Communism and journalism are blended. But 
they are practicing daily journalists, and mem- 
bers of the American Newspaper Guild. 

Let no one believe for one instant that the 
Daily Worker is any more political than, say, 
the New York Journal-American, where I 
worked nights as a rewriteman and where only 
a couple of Negro maintenance workers could 
be found. The Journal-American, owned by 
William Randolph Hearst, is, to my mind, the 
unofficial organ of fascism. I shall not soon for- 
get the night city editor with whom I worked 
there, who, night after night, referred to 
Negroes as “n—s.”” I cannot imagine this news- 
paper immediately hiring Negroes on its editor- 
ial staff. 

There is one other area I want to consider, 
that of the news-magazine such as Time, News- 


week, and Scholastic magazine. Earl Brown, 
Negro newspaperman, is with the Luce organ- 
ization, on the staff of Life. If there are any 
Negroes on Time I haven’t heard of them, nor 
do I know of any on News-Week. 1 was assis- 
tant editor of Scholastic for a time, a news- 
magazine of this order, but going out to the 
public school system. The editor-in-chief, Ken- 
neth Gould, is a man of marked liberality and 
I think he would have no objection to consider- 
ing a Negro editorial worker in case of a va- 
cancy. The columns of Scholastic treat the 
Negro fairly but do not press the matter. As 
for Time and News-Week, I would say of them, 
as of all the other newspapers I have men- 
tioned: You must knock on the door. You 
must let them know you aspire to newspaper 
and editorial work. You must seek appoint- 
ments, get to see the editors. 


Should Employ More 


If I have given the impression that the situa- 
tion is forbidding, or hopeless, I do not mean 
to. I am saying only that it is not easy, that 
it has not been easy, and that it may still be 
difficult to break into this arena of occupation. 
My feeling that deep inroads can be made is 
based on the prevalence of a healthier political 
situation nationally than we had years ago. I 
believe that all of those pressures which are 
bringing the Negro group to the fore every- 
where as a segment of society too long ignored, 
neglected and pushed around, will exert influ- 
ences in journalism which will lead to employ- 
ment of Negroes. I believe that this pressure 
and growth of Negro influence generally has 
already compelled certain doors to open. I be- 
lieve that the liberal papers now employing one 
Negro must be made to see the incongruity of 
their position ; they must be compelled to under- 
stand that this is more than a problem of “re- 
sponding to pressure” or “putting forward a 
liberal face” but that it is a matter of employ- 
ing people who have ability or could develop it, 
that it is a matter of ending traditional incor- 
rect attitudes, that it is a matter of practising 
the Americanism which each of these papers 
professes so loudly in its masthead. 

The New York World-Telegram, which says 
over its editorials, “Give Light and the People 
Will Find Their Own Way,” would do well to 
hire a single Negro reporter or be prepared to 
receive the accusation that it lives in darkness. 
I see written over the editorial column of the 
New York Daily Mirror the biblical injunction, 
“Ye shall know the truth, and the truth shall 
make you free.” To the city editor there, I say, 
“Do you know the truth about the employment 
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of Negroes among your editorial workers?” PM, 
which believes in not pushing people around, 
would do well to push up a few of those 
Negroes who have been with the paper in 
tertiary employment since its beginning. In 
short, when we deal with this situation and 
New York papers, and perhaps white-owned 
papers throughout the country, we deal with a 
plain case of guilt. 


More Negroes Should Apply 


I would particularly urge those newspaper 
workers at present employed on Negro weeklies 
anywhere in the country, especially in the North, 
to go to the white-owned newspapers in their 
respective communities and apply for work and 
see what happens. I am a devout believer in 
the fact that Negroes have not explored many 
areas, many individuals and many situations 
where there may be little or no prejudice, and 
where there may even be sympathy. I think 
that they would uncover areas of sympathy 
among many editors on many newspapers. I 
think simply that these editors have not been 
approached. 

In New York, and wherever there is a branch 
of the American Newspaper Guild, there is 
work to be done on this question. It is the job 
of white and Negro workers already within the 
Guild to impress newspaper editors and owners 
with the importance of according fair play to 
Negro aspirants in this field. I would advise 
interested Negroes to knock on the doors of the 
Guild in each community and ask, “What are 
you going to do about it?” This is one of the 
best means of reaching the editors and publish- 


ers, for they respond often to the urgings of th 
union: but I would use equally the person) 
approach, the direct application to a give, 
newspaper editor. Guild units in Chicag, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Detroit, and othe, 
cities where the Guild is strong should take up 
this question. Negro workers must urge th, 
white Guildsmen to make this one of thei 
issues. 

It is important and necessary for young 
Negroes to get into this work. Journalism jg , 
major idea-making force in the national life 
and we know that the idea of Negro righy 
needs to be projected inside the newsroom and 
into the newspaper itself. It is as important 
get into this sphere as it is difficult; and it js 
difficult just because editors and publisher 
know how important the written word is, jus 
how influential a newspaperman can become 
The good work being done now by each of th 
Negro newspapermen on the New York staffs: 
the fact that the Times and the Tribune have 
opened up even slightly during the last year or 
so; the fact that the Newspaper Guild is aware 
of this problem; the existence of many trained 
newspaper people on many expertly gotten- 
together Negro weeklies; the fact that Negro 
students are studying journalism in colleges; 
the heightened picture of inter-group occupa- 
tional relations; and political strengthening of 
the Negro almost everywhere: all these lead me 
to the conclusion that young Negro men and 
women have the duty and obligation to aspire 
to this difficult-to-penetrate area; and I believe 
that in the immediate period some people will 
crack through. 
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Public Relations Tomorrow 


@ By K. LEROY IRVIS 


ARK me down right now as an 
M optimist! I’ve read a great number 

of dire predictions for the future of 
mankind, this country, the Negro. I’ve watched 
arned men pull on their long-chinned faces 
and dolefully shake their heads when asked 
about the future possibilities for Negroes 
in regard to getting jobs. But, mark me 
down as an optimist, I say, for I think 
there will be jobs, bigger, better and more in- 
teresting for Negro youth. We all know that 
the range of jobs available for young Negroes 
has grown almost unbelievably during the war 
and—although I haven’t my grade A-1 crystal 
ball along with me—I firmly believe the trend 
is here to stay. There will be cut-backs in the 
use of Negro labor, it’s true. There will, per- 
haps, in the next few years not be the same 
total number of Negroes employed in industry 
as there was during the war. But in the new 
fields that are being envisioned today, in the 
new techniques being evolved for living a more 
democratic life, there will be doors opened for 
ambitious, trained Negroes. I'd like to empha- 
size the new fields. A better chance for securing 
a job can almost always be counted on in them. 
It requires, certainly, imagination on your part 
to foresee the possibilities in these new fields and 
this article is designed to aid that imagination 
as it applies to one of the newer job opportuni- 
ties, that of public relations. 


Experts Help Shape Policy 


Back in the early twenties practically no one 
had ever heard of a public relations consultant. 
Today no manager in any large business makes 
a move without first talking it over with his 


public relations man. Who is this fellow who 
sits now in the position of importance that the 
corporation lawyer held a generation ago? You 
can’t recognize him as easily as you can a car- 
penter, but you are affected daily just as much 
by his labor. His job is to aid in the creation 
and maintenance in the public mind of a 
friendly, sympathetic approbation and under- 
sanding of his employer’s social consciousness, 
his democratic interest in the welfare of the 
people. He’s the fellow who sees to it that the 
men working on rubber plantations for a hugh 
tire company in the United States are housed, 
clothed and fed adequately and that the public 


is made aware of this fact. He’s the fellow who 


constantly reminds the businessman of the so- 
cial results of his every business act. He is more 
than a publicity man; the publicity man merely 
tells what has been or will be done; he takes 
no part in framing policies. But the public re- 
lations expert does take an active part in shap- 
ing the policy of his organization. He sees to 
it that the activities of his organization conform 
to established patterns of good, sound, social 
action. Publicity, however, is a legitimate part 
of a good public relations program, but it is not 
the most important part. It is looked upon by 
the men in the field as merely one of the tech- 
niques used to bring about the warm, personal 
feeling desirable in the public mind. 


Business Needs Public Acceptance 


In a country organized as ours is, business, 
and any other activity which contacts the pub- 
lic, depends upon public acceptance to survive 
and prosper. A certain giant electric company 
spends thousands of dollars to educate its work- 
ers as to the contributions made by the com- 
pany to further better living in America. It 
follows this thought pattern: it has thousands 
of workers and if each one makes a friend for 
the company because he believes in the com- 
pany, then the company benefits through more 
business, and the worker benefits by having a 
more secure job. That program is the public 
relations man’s responsibility. The railroads 
during World War I were taken over by the 
United States Government and a lot of little 
boys no longer wanted to be engineers because 
there was just the vaguest suspicion among the 
people that the railroads had let them down. 
That was poor public relations! But look at 
the railroads today! They’ve done a marvelous 
job of hauling, a fine, highly coordinated, pa- 
triotic job. Their workers, from switchmen to 
Pullman porters, have been loyal, hardworking 
Americans, with a single, simple devotion to the 
tremendous task laid upon their shoulders of 
carrying the tremendous production of the 
“Arsenal of Democracy.” That’s good public 
relations, and you know by this time that some 
astute public relations man was behind it. Take 
the airlines. A few years back the papers were 
full of crashes, crack-ups and deaths from air 
accidents. The airlines realized that such poor 
relations with the public could ruin them for- 
ever. Now what do we hear? About how mar- 
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velously swift, how elaborately appointed are 
our airlines! How conveniently we can move 
around the earth! How certain are the highly 
skilled hands at the controls! Gradually Amer- 
ica is being guided into her promised air age 
by the public relations men connected with air 
transport companies. 


Creating Interest Through Facts 


As a public relations man you can’t white- 
wash for your employer; you can’t let him 
make mistakes in dealing with the people and 
then gloss them over with fine words. The air- 
plane, for example, is marvelously swift; the 
pilots are skilled. All your words and techniques 
could not make these things true if they were 
not already so. No, you don’t create an angel 
for the public where a devil stands, but you do 
see to it that a great many things about your 
organization, be it a business, school, church, 
social service agency or library, which ordinar- 
ily might be ignored, are honestly shown to the 
people. You present a business interested in 
more than just a profit, a church interested in 
the welfare of all people while they’re still alive, 
an agency interested in more than daily case 
work. You do this, perhaps, through your radio 
program or newspaper publicity, or perhaps by 
paid advertisement in newspapers or by send- 
ing out speakers or movie shorts to civic groups, 
or by organizing classes for adults interested in 
your field, or by—well the list is nearly endless. 
What you do is to see to it that your employer 
does act “to promote the general welfare” and 
then you see to it that the public knows about it. 


Chances in Many Fields 


Let’s look at your chances in this compara- 
tively new field. The recognition of the need 
for a trained person to handle public relations 
for various organizations and groups has spread 
swiftly under the impact of war. For the first 
time in our history the armed forces have pub- 
lic relations officers. Even the Army and Navy 
feel the need of explaining to the public—the 
people of the Uriited States—just how they are 
serving them and their sons in the forces! To- 
day nearly every advertising firm has a public 
relations division. Many of our large churches 
have realized the need for a trained, experi- 
enced person to point out to the public the 
socially conscious role the churches are playing 
in the community. All large businesses and in- 
dustries have access to public relations coun- 
seling. I’ve just finished reading in an impor- 
tant national magazine an advertisement 
by a manufacturer of cars. It doesn’t say one 
word about buying a car. It talks about how 
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much this manufacturer thinks about the we. 
fare of his workers. The picture illustrating th, 
words is peaceful and happy. You turn from 
that page saying, “That fellow is o.k.; he’s fo, 
the ordinary man.” Maybe he has been {o, 
some time, but it so happens that for years jp 
this country the rumor was that he wasn’t. Thi 
hurt the sale of his cars, so a public relation 
man was called in to do a job of selling the 
truth about the socially conscious activities of 
this manufacturer to the public. After this was 
done, cars sold more easily ! 

Many states have inaugurated public rela. 
tions set-ups and a great many cities have them 
These state and city governments find it mos 
advantageous to let their own citizens know 
what is being done by their governments and tc 
let outsiders know also. States such as Florida, 
Maine, New Mexico and California depend 
for a great deal of their money on being known 
throughout the country for good public rela- 
tions. Certainly the little town of Springfield, 
Massachusetts, has built in a short time through 
its widely publicized “Springfield Plan” good 
public relations with a large number of people 
throughout the United States. 

Schools and colleges are devoting more and 
more time and money not to publicity but to 
a sound policy of good public relations. Schools 
in our more wide awake communities are jus- 


tifiably tooting a horn—or letting a trained 
horn-tooter, the public relations man, do it; 
they are doing things to aid the common man 
in the community, and they are letting him 
know it. 


Colleges are finding out that they cannot 
continue to exist and flourish if they do not let 
the public know what direct part the colleges 
are playing in promoting the general welfare. 
Newspapers, for a long time convinced that 
they were their own best public relations depart- 
ments, have recently capitulated and have hired 
public relations men to sell them to the public, 
to sell not newspapers first (although to sell 
newspapers is the object) but to sell the news- 
paper as a socially conscious force in action in 
the community. And even the social agencies, 
next to the schools, usually the last to move, 
have taken hold. They are realizing now that it 
isn’t enough to give your life to community 
betterment if the community doesn’t know 
about it; they are beginning to realize that they 
can contribute more good to their community 
if the people are awake to what they are trying 
to do. 

Your chances are good in this field for it is 


(Continued on Page 106) 
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@ By LEROY R. SWIFT, M.D., M.P.H. 


ing back to 1865, has been advanced for 

the reason for failure to meet the health 
problems of the Southern States adequately. At 
first glance, the health problems of North Caro- 
lina, and the South generally, appear to be un- 
solved, largely because of limited funds ex- 
pended for health activities. This is apparently 
true, as many of us know that good health is 
purchasable. There are, however, limits to the 
consumer’s knowledge of the product for sale. 


Pine vex or the specter of poverty, dat- 


In these regions simply financing a broad 
health program will only partially increase the 
total effectiveness in solving this problem in 
human welfare. The problem of health and the 
utilization of medical science and skills rest on 
a tripod. Two legs of this tripod can be quanti- 
tatively measured and purchased, namely: 
(1) Various types of medical care facilities and 
personnel, hospitals, public health laboratories, 
doctors, nurses, dentists, and related technicians ; 
2) Ability of the people to pay for the neces- 
sary amount and quality of modern medical 
science. These two, though essential, do not 
complete the structure, without the addition of 
another element; (3) Appreciation by the peo- 
ple for the need of good medical care. 


A Long-Range Objective 

Where superstition and ignorance abound, 
the mere provision of adequate facilities and 
trained personnel does not always guarantee 
the full utilization of such commodities unless 
the consumer is adequately prepared. There is 
an interesting relationship that exists between 
this trilogy. It is impractical to have two of 
these legs strong and the third weak; moreover, 
it is wasteful. The structure is either weak or 
strong, not weak and strong. In a comprehen- 
sive planning program, all three aspects must 
be approached as a single problem. 

Advance planning in North Carolina moves 
toward strengthening number one. The state, 
with local and federal support, will launch a 
program of hospital expansion. Various pre- 
payment plans for insurance are gradually as- 
sisting item number two. Changing people’s at- 
titudes takes time; some money, yes, but 
patient teaching, more. In a word, health edu- 
cation of the people is a long-range objective ; 
it involves altering the mores and folkways of a 
people steeped in tradition and customary be- 


ATraining Program in Health Education 






havior. This latter is not so spontaneously 
purchasable. 

We may call this appreciation on the part of 
the people for good medical service, health 
education. In presenting the case to the pros- 
pective health educator, a sobering note might 
be sounded, that the region presents definite 
barriers that obstruct the smooth grafting of 
health education on people fettered by relative 
isolation, low cash income, poor communication 
and transportation facilities and poor public 
schools. It thus becomes apparent why num- 
ber three will take time rather than immediate 
conversion by money outlay. 

The technique of reconciling tradition with 
an appreciation for good medical care and sur- 
mounting the regional barriers that obstruct 
the people’s pathway to available health facili- 
ties encompasses the work of health education 
for Negroes. Reduced to its simplest form, it is 
a desire to help, meet and know people, a de- 
sire to prevent illness. A more formal definition 
might word it, a planned effort used to produce 
changes in the attitudes and habits of people to 
effect improvement in personal and community 
health, based on sound medical knowledge. 

Poor medical care and poor health in the 
Negro South is measured in terms of human 
suffering and misery; low productive man- 
power ; lowered income and tax revenue; high 
military rejection percentage, and premature 
loss of life. These facts all concern the health 
educator. 


Planned Effort for Improvement 


Negroes who dwell in the South have not 
been flattered by the number of studies that 
show the tuberculosis problem, the syphilis 
problem, the infant mortality problem as largely 
a “Negro problem.” Parenthetically, the eco- 
nomic yardstick is not rigidly applied where 
many of these studies are conducted. Albeit, 
the situation of medical appreciation or health 
education is a very challenging one. The chal- 
lenge can be met by energetic, trained Negro 
personnel who are strategically placed. It has 
been demonstrated time and again by public 
agencies and private concerns that trained 
Negro personnel can influence Negroes to a 
greater degree than white personnel. This is 
sound psychological and educational principle 
and should be heeded. 

As an outgrowth of this reasoning, a School 
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of Public Health Education was created at the 
North Carolina College for Negroes at Durham, 
North Carolina, in September, 1945. 

The course of study for the health educators 
is conducted at the graduate level. The faculty 
includes many of the outstanding teachers in 
the field of public health. Among these are: 
Dr. Lucy S. Morgan, an eminent health educa- 
tor, who has organized the present faculty and 
planned for the full utilization of the college’s 
facilities; Dr. Milton Rosenau, an outstanding 
public health scientist, former director of the 
School of Public Health of Harvard University 
and of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, and Dr. Howard Odum, well-known 
authority on the sociology of the southern 
regions. The University of North Carolina, 
through its School of Public Health, has pro- 
vided the instructors for most of the courses. 

Ten students are now enrolled in the course 
of study which covers one complete year and 
will lead them to the degree of Master of Pub- 
lic Health Education. Their future positions 
will be those of health educators serving in the 
official health departments, both local and state. 
In addition, openings are already available for 
these trained people on county school boards 
and several voluntary health agencies. 


Employment Opportunities 


This need for health educators is so great 
that it has been estimated that it will take over 
five years at present rate of training to make 
any inroads on the number of jobs now open 
in the South alone. The salary scale is well over 
that of positions requiring equivalent training 


from the standpoint of time. The range is from 


$1800 to $3000 per annum. 


The present students are financed by fellow- 
ships granted by the General Education Board, 
and by scholarships awarded by the sponsoring 
states. In this latter aspect, the State of Mis- 
sissippi has taken the lead in sponsoring four 
students. Successful prospects for these awards 
will usually have undergraduate training 
concentrations in the humanities, natural sci- 
enee and education. The majority of the stu- 
dents now enrolled have had some type of com- 
munity experience. The ability to work with 
others is a prized attribute. 

The course embraces nine months of class- 
room work, including lectures, demonstrations, 
and laboratory work, and three months of field 
training. Regional training centers are already 
set up to receive these students and are geared 
to transmit the practical skills so vital to the 
successful health educator. When this work is 
finished, trainees from this school will meet with 
those from Michigan, North Carolina and Yale 
Universities for a joint training session under 
the direction of the United States Public Health 
Service in Washington, D. C. 


Thus, this training of yet another type of 
community leader paves the way for the funda- 
mental strengthening of the third leg of the 
tripod supporting a comprehensive public health 
program. Significant too, are the by-products: 
better health for the individual, for the race 
and for the community, and the procurement 
of a new professional opportunity for those who 
seek to render service to mankind. 





Recompense 
By ROSEMARY CLIFFORD TROTT 
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i tenderness of one small apple blossom spray, 
The fist shy running of the brook upon its way, 
The new spring stretching of the land, 
All these I breathe deep as I stand 
Upon this blessed mound of earth ; 


All these thé long, long fight are worth; 


All these the days and nights of cold, 
The sleeping in the furtive mold 
Of centuries that did not laugh. 


Oh, you, the land, the yearling calf,— 


Whatever was, whatever comes 


Of stilled cymbals and shattered drums, 


Of men who are the dragon’s seed ; 
And rend our stillness as we bleed ; 


They are as naught before the miracle of this,— 


Your sweet, brown hand upon thé hoe, your earth-born kiss. 

















Selma Burke--Sculptress 


Born in Mooresville, North Carolina. Came to New 
York in 1935. Two years of art school at Columbia 
provided by scholarships, studied with 
Oronzio Maldarelli and Tex Cornahan. Europe in 1938, 
studying sculpture with Maillol in Paris, ceramics with 
Pvolney in Vienna. In 1939 taught sculpture in Harlem 
{rt Center ; worked on WPA projects 


University 


Courtesy, Harmon Foundation 


Finishing sta »f “Together.” 


Miss Burke has won numerous awards. Held first one- 
man show in the Modernage Art Gallery, New York 
City, in June, 1945. 
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Lift Up Your Eyes!" 


By DORIS G. CHANDLER 


| ga! up your eyes from your personal 
puddle of discontent 


For your little miseries are as nothing. 


Look. up and see before you and around you 
An angry sea of human misery. 

Look up and see the unbelievable suffering 
That is tossing all mankind. 

Look up and see the angry waves that 
Threaten to engulf the whole world’s shore. 


Look down then, briefly, to your own little 
puddle of discontent, 
Is it not smaller than it was before? 


Look up! A vast sea of children, homel: 
hungry 

Turn to you for warmth and shelter, 

Look up! The desolate, the crippled and th: 
blind! 

Seek your help and comfort. 

Look up! See wave on wave of those 
themselves lost 

Yet who hopelessly search the ruins 


who cannot be found. 


Look down then, agatn to your own little 
dle of discontent 

Is it as large as it was before? 

Look up! Are the cities of your country in 
ruins? 

Are your homes but a desolate mass of ash 

Look up! Are you hungry and cold and sea 
ing the rubble 

For a hole in which to seek shelter? 

Look up! Are you searching for lost loved or 

Seeking for prisoners who can never return 


) 


Look down, then, briefly, to your own lit 
puddle of discontent 

Has it not shrunk to nothingness? 

Lift up your eyes You whom the war has 1 
yet touched. 

Forget your little irntation 
ances. . 

Go forth to stem this awful tide of suffer 
mankind. 

Go forth to bind up the u 
cities. 


ind petty ann 


inds, to rebuild ti 


Look up! Go forward, leaving behind your lit- 
tle puddle of discontent 


Your little miseries which are 


“... And sol say to members of this class, as 
I say to millions of Negroes throughout Amer- 
ica — lift your eyes from your puddle of per- 
sonal discontent and look at the angry sea of 
human misery and unbelievable suffering that 


*This poem was inspired by reading “Challenge 
Negro Youth,’ a commencement address made at How- 
ard University on December 22, 1944. The address was 
delivered by Lester B. Granger, Executive Secretary of 
the National Urban League. 


nothing 


tosses its threatening waves up to the very shores 
of tomorrow! Tear yourselves out of your con- 
centration upon the ancient wrongs of a dis 
advantaged racial group, and put those wrong: 
in their proper focus against the age-old pat- 
tern of social and economic exploitation which 
has produced them! Learn to think first as 
Americans and secondly as Negroes but always 
as alert, humane and broadly intelligent mem- 
bers of the human race... .” 











@ By STELLA KAMP 





getting material published. Langston 

Hughes, outstanding American Negro 
poet, offers a new solution. “Give your work 
away.” It’s startling advice from a writer who 
has done successful novels, books of poetry, in- 
luding the well known “Shakespeare in Har- 
em” and the recent play, “The Sun Do Move,” 
his second attempt at playwriting since the sen- 
sational “*Mulatto.” 

“I became a writer by accident,” 
Mr. Hughes, “‘and was confronted by the usual 
problem of bringing my work before the public. 
| found ‘little’ magazines helpful. In other 
words, I gave my work away just for the stim- 
lation it brought me to see the material pub- 
lished. That’s why I say to the unknown writer, 
ion’t be ashamed to give your work away at 
first. Editors will see what vou can do and 
soon begin to ask for material..That was how 
I started. After the experimental magazines, 
New Republic’ aad other magazines began to 
wk for and publish my poetry and so it went, 
intil publication was no longer a problem.” 

How is a poem created? Does the writer seck 
he muse at dawn or sunset? Does he need an 
environment? One of 


T sin are many theories on the how of 







confessed 














or picturesque 












RAW me a man, and make him black, 
Black as the night is black. 
ind hang his picture on my wall. 
ld I be ashamed of this my blood, 
i drape my house with those who would 
ven in passing nod, 
taught me hate by a chastening rod? 












Draw me a black man—straight and tall, 

ind bare him to the waist, 
et within the contours of his face, 
strength and character of a mighty race! 








/ 





Wake his eyes—good eyes ; compassionate ; kind. 
Eyes that mirror in their depths 

His hates; his loves; his subjugation ; 

Passion; pride, and bleak frustration, 

Tet shining with the faith that he 

Has kept through years of slavery, 

And nurtured in his stalwart breast, 

A hope that he will be at rest. 












Langston Hughes Speaks to Young Writers 





Draw Me A Man 


By VIVIEN E. LEWIS 


Mr. Hughes’ memorable sonnets, as he tells it, 
began to sing in his mind in the commonplace 
setting of the kitchen, one night as he was 
drinking a glass of milk. 

“There is no use waiting for a mood to strike. 
Write yourself into a mood. Take this case for 
example. I’d always wanted to write sonnets. 
Some two years ago, when I was in California, 
I had access to a fine library, and for a while 
steeped myself in the sonnets of Elizabeth Bar- 
rett Browning and William Shakespeare. New 
Year’s Eve found me in the kitchen alone, feel- 
ing blue and downcast the way one does late 
at night with no one about to chat with and 
thinking to myself . . . ‘here I sit with a bitter 
old thought.’ The phrase kept running through 
my mind, and finally I began to type and 
kept at it until dawn. When it was done, I 
had the rough draft for a series of poems. Later 
I eliminated a good deal, but kept the opening 
line, ‘Here I sit with a bitter old thought.’ I 
didn’t wait for. those sonnets to come to me, I 
worked myself into the mood.” 

This is good advice to young writers who 
slant their first literary attempts at the high- 
priced slick markets and for those who shut 
themselves into an ivory tower waiting for in- 
spiration to tap them on the shoulder. 





Aye! Flatten his nostril, curl his hair, 
Thicken his lip! But paint with care 
The rugged chin, and portly mein; 

The brawn and power you have seen 
Imprisoned neath the rippling flesh. 


Then draw his hands—sensitive, fine, 

Yet show the strength and honest toil, 
And years of grappling barren soil, 

Then show the victories they have won, 
ind turn them upward to the sun! 


His body? I repeat. Must be 

Straight and tall that all may see 

His effortless grace virility! 

And know that from his loins have sprung 
A million others, and more will come! 


Draw me aman. No talent lack, 


. Make him a Negro. Paint him black! 


















Reuben Street 


N a hotel at busy 18th and Paseo not long 

ago sat Joe Louis, Henry Armstrong and 

a few lesser lights of the fistic world. The 
week before Cab Calloway, Lionel Hampton 
and King Cole sat in the same hotel discussing 
the topics of the time. Their genial host. was 
Reuben Street who owns the three-story corner 
building which houses the hotel. 

Over a period of twenty-seven years people 
like Bojangles, Ethel Waters, the Five Cracker 
Jacks, Moss and Fry, and Glenn and Jenkins 
stopped at Street’s Hotel to eat the famous 
Kansas City steaks which Street himself pre- 
pared. They also shared, as do his patrons now, 
his wise and humorous homespun philosophy. 
Celebrities of all walks of life have put up at 
Street’s Hotel for more than a quarter of a 
century. Some remember when Street had only 
two tables, five chairs and a gas stove which 
he could carry under his arm. 

Street’s Hotel differs little from other of the 
well-operated hotels owned by Negroes, but few 
started into business with less or encountered 
more than did Reuben Street. His is a story of 
a young man who had a vision, who dreamed 
dreams and refused to be held down because 
he was poor. 

First hired as a dishwasher, Street quickly 
rose to third cook and in time became chef for 
a railroad, in which his shares of stock now pay 
him dividends greater than the wages he ever 
earned as an employee. 

It was while he prepared tasty dishes for the 
country’s famous travelers who rode his train 
that Street got the idea to start his own busi- 
ness. From a small coffee shop, in which he 
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Against Great 
Odds 


@ By THOMAS A. WEBSTER 





did all the chores, he has become the proprictor 
of a three-story building which houses an ap- 
pliance store, a 150-seat dining room, a 75-bed 
hotel, a cocktail lounge and a barber shop. J o- 
day he employs 28 persons and rings up $100.- 
000 a year in his cash registers. 

To the Negro community, a business is mor 
than a mere investment to make profits for the 
owner. For both the patron and the owner 
becomes a symbol of racial progress. Street has 
earned profits and as well has earned the rep- 
utation of progress against great odds. 

Believing firmly in the hope of the race 
through business ventures, Street intends to per- 
petuate the symbol which he has become to 
the Negro community. He intends to retire and 
turn his businesses over to qualified Negro vet 
erans and to offer training opportunities { 
young high school students. He intends not only 
to pass on his business to prepared young pco- 
ple, but he is passing on to them his rich experi- 
ences, which came out of his mistakes, his will- 
ingness to pay the price for success, and his 
determination to stick to a goal. 

Street now plans to retire, read, travel and 
give worthy young boys and girls a chance in 
business. His success can well be an inspiration 
for many young people who already have more 
training and capital than Street possessed in 
starting out, if they follow his formula and 
accept his guidance. Booker T. Washington 
once said, “I have learned that success is to 
be measured not so much by the position one 
has reached in life as by the obstacles which 
he has overcome in trying to succeed.” By that 
criterion Reuben Street has, against great odds, 
met the test for success. 
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A Veteran 
Capitalizes on a 
Novel Idea 


@ By DUWARD CROOMS 


MOS T. PEARL of Omaha, Nebraska, 

Ex-Army Air Forces Corporal, judging 

from the wav he has begun, will fast be- 
ome one of the most successful men in his city. 
His business—the buving and re-selling of cot- 
ton and burlap bags! 


Mr. Pearl, owner of the Midwest Bag Co., 
buys used cotton and burlap bags, cleans, sorts, 
mends, bales them in quantities of 500 to 1000, 
and ships them to Kansas City, the nearest 
market in his area, for re-selling. Several 
thousands of these bags pass through Mr. 
Pearl’s shop each week. He employs five addi- 
tional persons to help him, two of them ex- 
servicemen. 


Not only is there a profit in the bags them- 
selves, but cleaning them yields a “by-product” 
of several thousand pounds of feed each week. 
The particles of feed dust are drawn out by 
the strong suction of a blower through a nine- 
inch opening of a galvanized pipe, and, in the 
process, are deposited in a tightly constructed 


feed shed. 


The process of getting the bags ready for 
marketing is a simple one: brought in, they are 
cleaned and reversed, sorted as to size, weight 
and general condition. Torn bags are mended 
and returned to the sorting department ; “culls,” 
or those beyond repair, are used for patching 
material. It is after the sorting that they are 
baled for market. 





An odd business, but Amos Pearl learned six 
years ago that it was a profitable one. It was 
the winter of 1939 that he first learned of it. 
He was hired one day as a trucker for the 
Pioneer Bag Company of Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, to move some equipment. After the job 
was finished, he was asked to become a perman- 
ent employee of the then unstable, struggling 
bag company. The salary was quite small, but 
he felt that it would be a needed supplement to 
money he could earn after hours with his truck- 
ing service. 


Pearl was also an excellent mechanic, and 
in addition to buying bags for the company, 
making deliveries, and performing other duties, 
he helped with repairing the company’s ma- 
chines. 


After watching the bag company’s operation 
for a while, he decided to experiment with it 
himself. During his vacation period in 1941 
he purchased bags, cleaned and sold them, and 
quickly realized a very neat profit could be 
made in such a business. He left the employ of 
Pioneer Bag Company, becoming an indepen- 
dent buyer. He did very well until the United 
States entered the war. After the war began 
with the various shortages, feed buyers insisted 
upon a sack exchange, thereby compeliing cus- 
tomers to furnish a bag with every sack of feed 
purchased. This automatically reduced the 
supply of used bags to a minimum and virtu- 
ally brought the bag business to a standstill. 


He had to turn to other work for a while. 
Having service 
examination, Mr. Pearl was offered and ac- 
cepted a position with the Missouri River Divi- 
sion in 1942. When the Division moved its 
headquarters to Omaha, he willingly came 
along. He soon began formulating plans to 
open a bag business in Omaha, but before they 
could materialize, he was drafted into the Army. 


previously passed a_ civil 


During the two and one-half years he spent 
in service, he never relinquished his plan to 
open his bag business. After his release from the 
Army he returned to the Pioneer Bag Company 
in Kansas City to re-familiarize himself with 
the business and to learn new developments. 
Pioneer Company assisted him in getting scarce 
machinery, including a blower, patcher and 
baler, for his business in Omaha. 


A good beginning is not enough for Mr. 
Pearl. Already he is making plans, not only to 
increase his salvaging of old bags, but to include 
the manufacture of new bags! 
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A Textile Printer 


@ By LAURA B. MORRIS 


N high school in Pawtucket, Rhode Island, 
I where he was born and where he attended 

grade school, William C. Allison starred in 
about all branches of sports—baseball, football, 
basketball, and track. The first three claimed 
much of his time and interest, too, for some 
time after his high school graduation ; and later 
tennis, and now golf takes up some of his spare 
time. 

After graduation, Bill worked in the boiler- 
room with his brother at the Glenlyon Dye 
Works in Phillipsdale, Rhode Island. It was 
here that he was approached by the boss of the 
print room, a fellow whom Bill had known 
in school, about working in his department. 
Allison started doing various jobs about the 
room where textiles were printed in various pat- 
terns. Finally, he became a “back-tender,” the 
job just below printer on the huge machines. 
He worked at back-tender for three or four 
years. The superintendent wanted to put him 
in front of a machine, but when it was put up 
to the other printers, they objected. “Bill is al! 
right—but. . . .” 


He continued to work, however, and when a 
sample printing machine came in from Eng- 


land, he was put on it, but was not given the 
rate and pay of a printer. He did the work, 
however, and learned all he could, hoping that 
some day his chance would come. 

And come it did, about four years later. Alli- 
son answered an advertisement for a printer, 
inserted by the Uncas Finishing Compan 
Mechanicsville, Connecticut. A telegram i: 
ply told Allison to come up for an intervie 
Instead, he phoned, making clear his race, | 
was told that race made no difference, if 
could do the work, he could have the jolt 
got it. 

That was twelve years ago. In this time, Alli- 
son has worked under three superintendents 
and has gotten along fine with all of them. 

He lives in East Providence, Rhode Isla 
with his wife, son and daughter, and commutes 
every day from his home to Mechanicsvill 

A year ago he was admitted into the Ma- 
chine Printers’ Beneficial Association, the 
ganization of textile printers. There are but 90 
members in this association and Allison is the 
only Negro. “But I make it clear,” he said, 
“that I want to do the right thing and make 
good, so that it may be easier for some other 
member of my race to get into this trade 
organization.” 








Making Co-operation Pay 


@ By W. W. LAYTON 


HE story of the Capitol Manufacturing 

Company in peacetime and wartime is a 

record of a company where democracy 
has been given a chance to work. It was twenty 
years ago that Sam Melton started out with a 
few workers on a side street in his pipe supply 
company. As business grew the little company 
expanded up and down the street, and in 1938 
moved into its present building in which it 
manufactures pipe fittings, furnace coils, nip- 
ples, couplings, well points and electrical con- 
duits and fittings. 


From the first day Sam Melton was con- 
vinced that any worker, regardless of his race 
or creed, who wanted to do a good job could 
find a place in his business. It was not long 
after the beginning of his business venture that 
he gave Walter Harper, now his oldest Negro 
employee in point of service, and a foreman 
in the plant, his job. The records show that 
Harper started as a truck driver, but as it fre- 
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quently happens in a small business, Harper 
had a variety of duties to perform with the lit- 
tle company. As the business grew, Harper's 
worth became more and more evident, and 
when a man makes good at Capitol, Sam Mel- 
ton sees to it that he gets a chance to move up. 

On one of my visits to the plant I cornered 
Walter Harper and asked him to tell me frankly 
whether or not the modern personnel policies 
and the fine spirit of co-operation I had wit- 
nessed throughout the plant were the “Sunday 
clothes” of the business for display purposes 
only. I have never heard a more emphati: 
“No” than the one Walter Harper gave me. “I 
can truthfully say,” he said, “that working 
here has been a pleasure and that I get no less 
than one hundred percent co-operation from 
everybody throughout the plant.” “But how 
about the promotion of your men to the opera- 
tion of the highly technical machines?” I 
asked. “It’s like Sam explained to you,” he 
replied, “as the men qualify for promotion we 
advance them accordingly. As you know, there 
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ye Negroes working in the highest skilled and 
highest paid jobs in this plant.” “Well, Har- 
xr,” 1 said finally, “won’t you let me find just 
ne thing off somewhere in the plant?” “No,” 
ye answered, “there’s nothing off here.” 

But before last May there was something 
wrong, or rather to state it differently, some- 
thing lacking, and it was the presence of Negro 
women. The introduction of new workers can 
sate problems, particularly in fields where 
yaditionally they have been barred. But we 
ave been convinced by our experiences in the 
war emergency that the fear of the thing is 
worse than the thing itself, and that with in- 
¢lligent preparation, almost all, if not all, dif- 
culties can be surmounted in introducing new 
yorkers. When we discussed the introduction 
{ Negro women into the plant we found the 
management willing and ready to work out 
me effective plans. Preparation of employees, 
election of the first workers, and the placement 
{ these workers in the plant, is an old story to 
Urban League industrial departments, but it is 
ne of the most important stories that we have 
» tell, for upon it depends not only the future 
{ the individuals involved in the introduction 
s workers, but the future of all others that fol- 

w. And so last May Negro women entered 
1¢ Capitol Manufacturing and Supply Com- 
pany as workers for the first time. 

A. J. Sauve, personnel manager, appearing 
shortly afterward on an Urban League Radio 
Program made the following statement: “This 
ss something I’m proud to tell. There has been 
xcellent work from the girls and from the men. 
All they needed was a chance—we gave them 


On the occasion of 
the Army-Navy Award 
to the Capitol Manu- 
facturing Company are 


Harper, plani fore- 
man; Governor of 
Ohio Frank Lausche ; 
W. W. Layton, director 
of industrial relations, 
Columbus Urban 
League; and A. J. 
Suave, personnel di- 
rector of Capitol. 





their chance and they helped us and we helped 
them.” 

Last October, in one of the most impressive 
ceremonies of its kind seen in Columbus, the 
Governor of Ohio, Frank J. Lausche, presided 
at the award of the Army-Navy E Flag and 
Pins to the Capitol Manufacturing and Supply 
Company. Appearing on the program were 
high-ranking officials of the Army and Navy 
and other Government officials. In the front of 
the auditorium sat the employees of Capital: a 
few over two hundred—with forty of them 
Negroes—men and women who had worked 
throughout the plant and who had done a job 
that had merited this award of excellence. 

Sam Melton, the president, or fellow workei 

as he likes to call himself—seemed a little 
nervous as he expressed his appreciation for the 
award. After all; it was a big day for him and 
his fellow employees. He outlined the many 
parts the company had manufactured for the 
Army and Navy and for the atomic bomb plant 
at Oak Ridge, Tennessee, but his last words im- 
pressed me more than any others, for he said, 
in closing, “The company pledged to maintain 
its present full employment, and to substantially 
add to same for the production of new products 
that we have designed for the reconversion 
period.” Governor Lausche, in paying tribute 
to Sam Melton and his employees, stressed a 
point that Capitol has been emphasizing all the 
while when he said, “An enduring peace can 
only be maintained through the co-operation 
of all racial groups in every phase of our Amer- 
ican Way of Life. To do less than this is less 
than democracy.” 

















Ann Petry Planned to Write 


@ By MARJORIE GREENE 


NN PETRY’S first novel—The Street 

published this February, won a $2400 

literary fellowship prize. It tells the 
story of Lutie Johnson, a girl caught in a vor- 
tex of poverty, prejudice, and rank evil. It 
moves, angers, hurts, shatters contentment, un- 
folds a way of living, uncovers the minds and 
motives of people, and unobtrusively, but forci- 
bly, fixes a challenge. It is the work of a writer 
who has learned her craft well. 

The Street, a mere milestone for Ann Petry, 

is highly gratifying as an achievement, because 
it is the result of a planned career. 


“Easy Writing's . . 


Hers is a story of following an uncomplicated 
process, comparable to pure mathematics. Her 
problem: “How can I develop the talent I be- 
lieve I have?” Her reasoning: to find a plan 
or formula for achieving her end, and to work 
at it. Of the thousands of persons with a desire 
to earn their living by writing, most of them 
believe they can write a better book than each 
one they read, and are sure that all it takes is 
sitting down with sharpened pencils and a ream 
of clean, white paper. 

“But,” as an early 19th Century biographer 
put down once, “easy writing’s curst hard read- 
ing.” 

So it just doesn’t happen that way. 
must be a conscious, conscientious effort. 


There 


One Track— 


From the way Ann Petry tells her story, the 
big item, with writing as well as any other 
career, is singlemindedness. It takes the same 
kind of stick-to-it-iveness as broncho-busting. 
You’ve got to stay on, no matter the jostling. 
Ann Petry’s first big problem was disengaging 
herself from a career settled upon her by a fam- 
ily tradition. She was born into a family of 
chemists in a small town in Connecticut. In 
spite of her own early and avid interest in liter- 
ature and writing, by her science-minded fam- 
ily’s choice she was slated to use a few precious 
years training and working at being a pharma- 
cist. After high school, she went to the College 
of Pharmacy of the University of Connecticut. 
“I got nothing there,” she said, “but physics, 
chemistry, mathematics—everything to make 
me a pharmacist.” 
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Pharmacy didn't well. The wr. 
ing urge staved. She wrote between filling pre- 
scriptions and after prescription-filling hour 
But the few hours she salvaged from her wor 


wear very 


were not enough, and after hours the mind ; 
foggy and the fingers slow. She had to get awa 


from bottles and medicinal mixtures on tO pa. 


per, words, images, and plots. There was onl 
one thing to do, and it had to be done q uckh 
talent, and 
slipped away. Or doubt 
failure in a new, untried field were nourished 
by the security of a well-paying job, already iz 
hand. So against her family’s 
probablv with a little wonderment at her ow 
marked het 
macy finished and set out on her own——to lean 
to write and live by it. She came to New Yor 


before a stagnant undeve] ped 


before and fear of 


wishes, and 


rashness, she concession to ohar- 


Tools 


With a writer, a good part of the battle wor 
is facility. Ann Petry described how she set 
about being sure she worked with 
many hours of the day as possible. 


words @ 


There several ways—but one of the 
surest was newspaper work, particularly when 
A deadline 


no leeway for procrastination. The story must 
and it’s got to be in on time. Yo 


were 


wage-making was important. leaves 
be written 


have to write. 


She got a job on a newspaper as a reporter 
The experience was invaluable. She covered 
everything from teas to fires, with births, deaths, 
big shots, and picket lines interspersed. She 
wrote straight news stories, the more expansive 
dramatic feature; she edited and did re-writes 
and even ventured into the advertising end. 


She also took advantage of New York’s 
schools and enrolled in writing courses at one 
of the universities in the evening. These courses 
added to her own knowledge of the technique 
of the short story, the art and effectiveness of 
dialogue, and how to make the most of the dra- 
matic incidents always a part of her fertile 
imagination. 


During the hours left over, she plugged away 
at short story writing—and collected, as ninety- 
nine percent of the writers must, a mounting 
file of rejection slips. 
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People Count 

Newspaper work gave another advantage. 
inn Petry got to know people, a hard thing in 
, big city. 

“It's easy to know people in a small town- 

ke Old Saybrook, Connecticut, for instance,” 
he explained. “There you not only see them 

a the drug store or meet them in the grocery 
gore, at church, but you know their families, 
their roots, what kind of home life they lead. 
The everyday happenings in their lives are al- 
most common gossip. You actually know them. 
but in a big city it’s hard—you just see them 
here and there, and very soon they disappear, 
into their tenements or swanky apartments, or 
ust around the corner—and all you've had is 
ust that glimpse.” 

The people in New York led altogether dif- 
ferent lives from those in New England’s Old 
‘Saybrook. They were pulled by many more 
forces, lost more quickly in a rougher shuffle. 
The mean, dirty streets were meaner and dirtier 
than a Connecticut town’s conscience would 
fare allow. The snow, always white and clean 
along the small town’s streets, was not snow at 
il, in some sections of New York after the first 
hort hours, but great gobs of slush like bilge 
water, permeating the spirits of the people who 
had to live with it through the winters. That 
s—in some parts of New York. There were 
thers; the wide, clean avenues, where other 
people lived entirely different lives. 

All of this, and so much more, Ann Petry 
found caused a variety of tendencies, attitudes, 
lesires, and determinations within human be- 
ngs. As a reporter, she got close to many of 
New York’s citizens, visited their homes, heard 
their stories, witnessed their moments of glory, 
watched their reactions, and wrote about them. 

People also need analyzing, Ann Petry real- 
zed long before she left Old Saybrook. Just 
knowing and talking to them is not enough. 
They had to be interpreted logically and nat- 
rally. Along with gaining technical proficiency 
as a writer, Ann Petry helped to develop her 
wn understanding of people by planned read- 
ings in psychology and psychiatry. This was 
added to her well-established habit of keeping 
abreast of contemporary literature, and delving 
back as often as possible into Greek and Roman 
classics, and early English and American litera- 
ture. New York libraries were numerous and 
well-stocked, and her reading became more ex- 
tensive. 

Ann Petry also had a chance to work at 
other jobs which broadened her knowledge of 
people: she taught children in an experimental 
school, worked with an amateur theatre group, 


aligned herself with a political-minded women’s 
group. 

In the meantime, her devotion to becoming 
a writer was beginning to yield some returns: 
her stories were being accepted for publication. 
Atlanta University’s discriminating Phylon 
published her “Doby’s Gone.” The Crisis ac- 
cepted three stories, one of them “On Saturday 
the Sirens Sound at Noon.” 

The sirens-sound story was the turning point 
in her writing career. It was a horror piece de- 
scribing the effect which a close-range New 
York Saturday noon air raid siren, with its sug- 
gestion of death and destruction, had on a man 
who had killed his wife. The incident was 
skillfully developed, the story told with a mov- 
ing sincerity—the work of a promising writer. 
The story drew the attention of Houghton 
Mifflin publishers who asked if she were writ- 
ing a novel—and if so, if she would try for 


one of their writing fellowships. 


Now— 


Ann Petry was not writing a novel, nor did 
she start writing one immediately. But, quickly 
and surely, came the decision to break away 
from everything except that which she wanted 
to do most. 

“I decided,’ she said, “that I would work 
for nobody, and at nothing else—that I would 
spend every single minute of my day, just writ- 
ing. It wasn’t an easy decision exactly. It 
meant that I had to live on my husband’s al- 
lotment check—the only income I had. He 
was with the armed forces. In New York, that 
check meant a pittance. After all expenses for 
the apartment were paid, I had a bare five dol- 
lars a week for food.” 

Within a year she had outlined her first 
novel. When Houghton Mifflin fellowship time 
rolled around again, she presented the first five 
chapters of The Street and a synopsis of the 
rest. It won the publishing company’s $2400 
literary fellowship for 1945. 

The young novelist, naturally inspired by 
having won the prize, has already begun a sec- 
ond book. Living practically an hour’s subway 
ride from New York’s 42nd Street on the Lex- 
ington Avenue-White Plains line, Ann Petry 
has comfort and privacy in her apartment. 
Her entire day is free for writing. 

She also has the comfort—and is confident— 
in knowing that she has let nothing beset her: 
that she has been successful so far because she 
had the courage to give herself the chance to 
develop whatever creative talent she had; that 
she had the good sense to plan that development 
—and the determination to see it through. 
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In a True Democracy... 


O those familiar with his background, it 
was not surprising that Herbert Loring 
Jackson was elected to the City Council 
in Malden, Massachusetts, The fact that he 
was the first Negro chosen for this honor is also 
consistent with his position in the community 
and his own attitude toward the matter of race. 
At the time of his election, he was quoted by a 
Boston paper as saying, “I would like to prove 
to colored people that race is no handicap. I’ve 
been everywhere I wanted to go and done 
everything I’ve wanted to do. I never let my 
race stand in the way.” 

As early as 1928 he was elected, without seri- 
ous competition, president of his high school 
class. He was a natural choice, for he was by 
all standards the school’s most popular student. 
He had the richest collection of jokes, practical 
and otherwise; he was the smoothest dancer, 
and by all means the best talker. He took part 
in every school activity, was tops in athletics, 
debating and amateur theatricals. The fact 


that he was a Negro, and one of the very few 
in the school, was not important one way or 
another. There were two very good reasons for 
this; the place was Malden, Massachusetts ; the 
person was Herbie Jackson. 


Though he is publicized as the son of “a man 
born in slavery,” which is true, his father was 
also a successful middle-class businessman who 
held a respected and honored position in the 
community. With the security made possible 
by this family background and the cosmopoli- 
tan quality of a Massachusetts community, the 
young councilman actually had an enviable 
start. 

He attended Washington University and Suf- 
folk Law School and on graduating proceeded 
to work off some of his youthful energies in the 
theatre and amusement world. With none but 
amateur experience to recommend him, he 
talked himself into a part in the musical, “Hot 
Chocolates,” and shortly thereafter was given a 
role in the serious play, “Stevedore.” Following 
this, there was a stunt in radio and a fling as 
dance promoter and amusement agency head. 
In his spare time he wrote a social column for 
two Negro newspapers. Each activity he en- 
gaged in made more friends and widened his 
sphere of influence. 

Although Jackson is inclined to dismiss his 
early activities as “just kid stuff,” it is a matter 
of record that he first ran for office at the age 
of twenty-two, and was defeated by only two 
votes in Ward 5. Even now he is only thirty- 
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Herbert L. Jackson 


seven. He took over his father’s fifty-year-old 
tailoring, cleaning and furrier business about 
ten years ago, and was married shortly there- 
after to Doris Pope of Everett, Massachusetts. 
Their marriage combined two distinguished old 
Massachusetts families, for his wife’s grand- 
father, the late James W. Pope, was Boston’s 
first Negro councilman. They have two chil- 
dren, both girls. 

Jackson’s first councilmanic act was to secure 
a unanimous resolution by the Council in favor 
of a State FEPC, but his political interests go 
beyond purely minority concerns. He has in- 
terested himself in reforms in the city charter, 
improved youth services, housing, zoning and 
tax matters. 

Herbert Loring Jackson boasts that his com- 
munity “Not only preaches but practices the 
brotherhood of man. . . . In a true democracy 
such as we have here, there is no discrimina- 
ess. 





Ruth Logan Roberts-- 
Good Citizen 


HANDSOME, chestnut-haired girl was 
A married in the Tuskegee Institute Chapel 

on December 4, 1917. Her husband was 
a distinguished New York physician and mem- 
ber of the Board of Education of New York 
City. She was to leave Alabama, the place of 
her birth and Tuskegee Institute, where her 
father, Warren Logan, its first treasurer, had 
joined the faculty the year after the school was 


founded. 


[his wedding was a fashionable affair. ‘The 
bride had received her education at Oberlin 
and at the Sargent School of Boston University. 
For iour years she had been the physical educa- 
tion teacher at Tuskegee Institute. Her mother, 
Adele Hunt, was a well-known beauty of Sparta, 
Georgia, and her uncle, Henry A. Hunt, was 
the founder of Fort Valley College in that state. 


She arrived in New York and as a bride was 
taken to the dignified brownstone residence 
where she still makes her home. Her husband, 
1, busy physician, was an early graduate of Lin- 
In Univetsity and of the New York Homeo- 
pathic Medical College and Flower Hospital. 
She did not retire, however, to the life of case 
which her position and background assured her. 
Instead, she assumed the role of foster parent 
to her four brothers and sisters who were still 
attending school. Their subsequent careers 
ire a tribute to her success as well as to their 
wn efforts, ability and initiative. One brother, 
Paul, entered the U. S. Forestry Service and 
made his home on the West Coast, but the 
ther three came to New York where Louise be- 
ume a public schoolteacher and where Myra 
ind Arthur are now successful physicians. 


But Ruth Roberts by no means confined all 
f her energies to her brothers and sisters. She 
became one of the most active and useful fig- 
ires in the YWCA movement. She was elected 
to the National Board of the YWCA and served 
10 years on the Committee of Management of 
the West 137th Street Branch. She was chosen 


as one of the twelve Americans on the World’s 
YWCA Commission and the first lay chairman 
of the Harlem Committee of the New York Tu- 
berculosis Health Association. She accepted a 
membership on the Boafd of Managers of the 
Club Caroline for Working Girls, and in 1934 
helped to organize a Citizens’ Committee affili- 
ated with the local Colored Graduate Nurses As- 
sociation. She was chairman of the Advisory 
Council of the National Association of Colored 
Graduate Nurses, whose purpose was to extend 
the field of employment and educational oppor- 
tunities for Negro nurses. She is on the Board of 
Directors of the City-Wide Citizens’ Committee 
on Harlem and other organizations too numer- 
ous to mention. 


Nor did her social life suffer from her exten- 
sive community activities and public service. 
She toured Europe twice, maintains member- 
ship in the Harry T. Burleigh Music Study 
Group, and the Alpha Kappa Alpha Sorority. 
Like many other successful women, she admits a 
dislike for small talk, formal teas, and long tele- 
phone conversations. This undoubtedly pro- 
vides more time for her small back-yard garden 
and the preparation of unusually tasty dishes. 

Her husband has completed his fifth decade 
as a practicing physician, and stil] maintaias an 
extensive practice, in addition to being chair- 
man of the Board of Trustees of Lincola Uni- 
versity. Credit for his success and amazing 
vitality should be bestowed at least partly on his 
wife whose contributions have been so numer- 
ous that she is probably best described and 
identified as an all-round “good-citizen.” 


Paul Robeson 


By DOROTHY LITTLEWORT 


pire a black panther that has known no 
law 

Save his own strength, Othello lives tonight. 

This is the giant form that Shakespeare saw 

Crowding his dreams, so he could scarcely write. 

This is the voice whose organ tones he heard, 

Filling his mind so that he could not rest, 

But must pour out on paper every word 

It uttered. Perhaps Shakespeare never guessed 

That in a day to come, these lines would spring, 

Vibrant and sharp, a rapier to the heart: 

Because Othello’s grief and suffering, 

In blood and breath, not reading any part, 

Would walk with this great black man for an 
hour, 

Gaining, through him, authority and power. 
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UGENE VV. Debs, who from _ behind 

prison bars in 1920 polled over a million 

votes from war-disillusioned Americans, 
used to tell of a foreign potentate visiting the 
United States from his semi-feudal country in 
Asia. While on a conducted tour of the great 
industrial centers, he happened to arrive at one 
mammoth plant just as the noon whistle blew. 
Immediately, from every door and gate, thous- 
ands of workers poured, rushing to the various 
eating places nearby. Twenty-five minutes later 
a warning bell rang, and to a man the workers 
all rushed back into the factory. Puzzled by 
the phenomenon, the foreign dignitary turned 
to the industrial magnates beside him and com- 
mented : ““That’s very strange. If I let my slaves 
out, they’d never come back.” 


It is fairly easy to understand why in Negro 
circles particularly, considerable idolatry has 
grown up around discussions of jobs and voca- 
tional opportunities. From enforced employ- 
ment (slavery) of a century ago to current 
headlines on FEPC, Negroes have come a long 
way in shaking the bonds of color. Even so 
when the shoe of depression pinches, black 
workers still get the full back-wash of a profit- 
centered economy. Hence the haunting and 
tyrannical importance, “good” times and bad, 
of jobs. 


Job Consciousness 


Like any other all-engrossing concern, the 
absorbing attention necessarily paid to employ- 
ment—or rather to under-employment and un- 
employment—tends to create one-track thought 
patterns, partial human beings, as it were, with 
stunted dreams and listless imaginations. If the 
Sabbath by divine decree was made for man 
and not vice versa, so too should our system of 
work and employment revolve around the 
needs of a complete and balanced personality. 
But in 1946, after a war waged in the name of 
all humanity, Negro workers and their lighter- 
tinted brothers remain chained to every whim 
and dictate of the spirit-sucking business cycle. 
In a word, we are supremely job conscious 
and that’s about all. No wonder the foreign 
potentate was puzzled by our 20th century 
brand of slavery. 


If this implied criticism of jobs and work as 
such sounds strange coming from a trade-union 
exponent of higher wages and jobs for all, there 
is an explanation on today’s front page. We 
merely have to look at the countries now in 
ruins that only yesterday boasted of having 
solved the problem of unemployment. A quan- 
titative solution in terms of putting idle hands 
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Toward aNew 


Job Outlook 


@ By MAIDA STEWART SPRINGER 


to work? Yes. A qualitative solution in terms 
of marching toward freedom? The _ tragx 
answer, emphatically negative, is already a mat- 
ter of record. 


Job Satisfaction 


And so it is that a thoughtful steelworker or 
dressmaker or Pullman porter or Harlem busi- 
nessman is led perforce these days to reflect on 
job quality as well as job equaltiy. Of cours: 
we want an FEPC and a 75-cent minimum 
wage and a democratic ban on joblessness in 
our cockeyed society where self-respect and 
unemployment have become mutually exclu- 
sive. The big “but comes in when we begin 
to explore the crucial factor of job satisfaction 
Che figures slip my mind as I write, but psy- 
chologists and vocational experts have uncov- 
ered an incredible percentage of restlessness and 
inhappiness among people who work for a | 
ing—in white-collar occupations as well a 
grimy jobs on rattling assembly lines. 
at a desk, virtually shackled to a typewriter or 
telephone, secretaries and executives unques- 
tionably sease, though they seldom identify. the 
frustration that comes from “handling the 
paper symbols of other people’s work.” Astrid 
an awe-inspiring and automatic machine that 
requires no active thought processes, a factory 
hand with his lunch pail beside him, is natur- 
ally stimulated to dream of one of those taste- 
less jobs in the “front office.” And in Wash- 
ington, let’s say, or the British Colonial Office, 
a government office-holder of higher or lower 


salary aspires tirelessly to an upper rung on 
the cumbersome bureaucratic structure which 





atens to enslave us all. ‘To practically each 
s, then, existing as we do in a Mars-ruled 
money-focused culture, the grass looks 
er in every job pasture—-but upon exam- 
ion and actual contact it turns out to be 
vhastly green of economic dry rot and social 
neration. No bette: examples of this long- 
ding decay can be cited than the unsightly 
ing Communities in certain sections and the 
st textile towns of New England places, by 
way, where Negro workers have seldom 
the “opportunity” to be employed. 


New Employment Goals 


lowever remote these philosophical consid- 
tions may seem from our immediate problem 
finding postwar jobs and cating, they cannot 

real sense- and should not in a moral! 
se--be ignored indefinitely. If we take the 
¢ view of human happiness, we shall have 
set our employment goals beyond today’s 
id and aim for a society that offers to each 
is creative work that wins a healthy degre« 
recognition (for a job well done that was 
rth doing) from our fellow men. Certainly, 

atomic age can, if it so wishes, reduce civili- 
tion’s unavoidable and disagreeable — tasks 
such as garbage disposal) to a minimum num- 
ber of hours for us all. Whatever the human 
iknesses of unions, the fact remains that al- 
st single-handed they have raised the wages 
working people, reduced inhumanly long 
irs of employment, and thereby brought to 
ncounted millions a greater degree of leisure 
ne and opportunity to live a complete human 


Perhaps a few current experiments being 
supported by the trade-union movement will 


) even more to usher in this new and over-duc 
The International Ladies’ Garment Work- 
Union is wholeheartedly behind the Needle 
‘rades High School and Institute for Fashion 


Design in New York City which combine a cul- 
tural education with broad and comprehensive 
training for employment in the garment indus- 
try. All processes of original design, technical 
manufacture and ultimate marketing are taught 
at the Institute to high-school-age students who 
at the same time receive a thorough grounding 
in the principles of unionism. A graduate then 
enters the garment shop not as fodder for im- 
personal sweat-shop exploitation but as a per- 
sonality equipped for what can be a creative 
occupation and also for a vital role in off-the- 
job cultural activities. 

Negro women especially would benefit from 
a re-oriented culture which centered its concern 
on human solidarity and human emancipation. 
The much heralded wartime escape from do- 
mestic service to assembly-line jobs has too often 
brought only new forms of day-by-day drudg- 
ery of crowded transportation to and from 
work, drudgery of typical and sometimes haz- 
ardous factory employment, drudgery of home 
and family duties at the close of the day. It is 
no accident that labor organizers in the mass 
production war industries reported little or no 
sales resistance from Negro workers, who saw 
in the concept of union brotherhood the long- 
sought avenue to a truly better life, economical- 
ly and spiritually. (In one large textile mill in 
New Jersey, fifteen out of the sixteen Negro 
women signed union cards without hesitation 
during an organizing campaign. The percent- 
age of white members was considerably lower. 

With unions now broadening their vision and 
branching out into health, recreation, education 
and housing fields, the Negro of today and to- 
morrow will place just about all his eggs in the 
labor basket. And if unions—being human as 
well as ground-breaking institutions—ever be- 
gin to veer off the road to freedom, it will be 
up to all of us, with or without a union card, 
to nudge them back into line. 


HONOR ROLL OF RACE RELATIONS 


\s a result of nationwide poll conducted by the 
omberg Collection of Negro Literature, New York 
lic Library, to determine those Americans who have 
inguished themselves during the past year in the 
rt to improve race relations, Dr. Lawrence D. Red 
k, curator, recently announced the selection for 1945 
ose chosen were: 

Whites Lieutenant General John C. H. Lee, fi 
tiation of racially mixed combat units on the Wester: 
nt; Frank Sinatra, singer, for his “consistent fight 
against intolerance” among youth groups; James Gow 
Arnaud D’Usseau, for their play, “Deep Are The 

Roots” ; “Duffy's Tavern,” weekly radio program, dem- 

onstrating that Negro actors may play comedy roles 

without using offensive racial jokes; Branch Rickev. 
owner of the Brooklyn Dodgers, for signing a Negro 
player in big league baseball. 
Negroes Dr. William J. Knox, for his research 
Columbia University on the atomic bomb project: 
Charles Houston, attorney, “whose dramatic resignation 


from the board of the FEPC focused national atten- 
tion on this critical issue; St. Clair Drake and Horace 
R. Cayton, for their book “Black Metropolis”; Ralph 
J. Bunche, of the Department of State, for his work 
on problems of colonial areas and the UNO: Loren 
Miller, attorney, for “his legal victories in the California 
courts against racially restrictive residential covenants” 
Dr. Horace Mann Bond, first Negro elected president 
of Lincoln University, Pa.; Jackie Robinson, first Negro 
signed by big league baseball; Sterling Brown, for his 
teaching “and popularity as visiting professor of English 
at Vassar College”: Mrs. Anna A. Hedgeman, executive 
secretary of the National Council for a Permanent 
FEPC, who “led the fight to mobilize civic and religious 
groups for fair employment practices”; Lester B. Gran- 
ger, executive secretary of the National Urban League. 
whose inspection tour of naval installations resulted ir 
“marked improvement in the Navy’s race relations poli- 
cies”; and Irvin C. Mollison, appointed last October 
as the first Negro Federal Judge in the continental U.S. 
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Personnel Needs of Agriculture and Rural Life 


@ By F. D. PATTERSON 


HE war highlighted the fact that in a 
democracy a nation’s full efficieacy is de- 
rived from the full functioning of all of its 
people at maximum strength. This was truce for 
agriculture as well as for production in war 
industry. As we approach times of peace the 
entire area of rural life and scientific agriculture 
will come in for important consideration as the 
nation attempts to setile down to a normal way 
of life. The normal way of life this time it is 
hoped will not be one of exploitation for the 
masses, but one which seeks to raise the gen- 
eral income level. The establishment of such a 
condition must transpire in an atmosphere 
characterized by migration from rural to urban 
areas and in the face of a stupendous produc- 
tivity made possible by science and invention 
which seems to require fewer hands to produce 
goods essential for our national consumption. 
The trend from the hazardous farming methods 
of the past to the scientific cultivation of the 
soil and the production, breeding and market- 
ing of live stock will make it increasingly dif- 
ficult for those without adequate preparation 
and background to live on the land at all. 
Negro farmers who have been pushed to the 
submarginal lands and denied educational op- 
portunity both in quantity and quality in the 
past are those who shall lead the most precari- 
ous existence during the next decade. Any seri- 
ous effort to salvage the hundreds of thousands 
of Negro farmers who are yet on the land must 
be based on a program requiring the engage- 
ment of a large number of trained personnel 
who can work intimately with the farmers in 
the development of improved practices. The 
number of county agents and home demonstra- 
tion agents must be doubled and trebled if any 
real dent is to be made in the problem. The 
comparatively few workers now on the field 
scarcely touch the need in a realistic way. In 
addition to what may be done by the Extension 
Service, the farmer can and should be reached 
by the Farm Security Administration, which 
has done such a marvelous job during the past 
decade in helping farmers, who are denied for 
one reason or another the normal channels of 
credit in the community, to get a foothold. The 
high percentage of these farmers who have paid 
back their loans, and many of whom have paid 
themselves completely out of debt years in ad- 
vance of the requirement, indicates what hap- 
pens when people are given both an oppor- 
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tunity and the technical supervision required 
to profit by it. 

No single factor is more devastating to th: 
material resources of the South than is soil ero- 
sion. The South is typically an agrarian regio: 
and must depend on its agriculture for its « 
nomic base. Faulty agricultural practices have 
resulted in the loss of billions of dollars in 
fertility and are rapidly removing from profitabl 
production millions of acres of land which hav« 
been the mainstay of the agricultural South 
the past. The stopping of this waste and th 
constructive rebuilding of lands made useless | 
erosion and leaching is a task of herculean pr 
portions. Its performance shall require th: 
sands of technicians skilled in terracing, the 
planting of cover crops, proper ditching a1 
sound forestry practices. These shall be need 
not only in terms of the large holdings, but 1 
guide farmers in sound cultivation practices o1 
their small farms. Forestry is a’ professic 
within itself and the farm wood lot is now 
recognized as a practical source of income, whe: 
properly cared for. 

These serious needs of rural life in terms 
the agencies mentioned constitute an applied 
idult education program. This is not enough. 
The work in the graded schools and high 
schools of rural areas must also be concerned 
with these sound practices in order that chil- 
dren may come to understand what constitutes 
the economic base of the region and how it ma‘ 
be preserved and enhanced. The job splendid- 
ly, but only partially, done by vocational agri- 
culture teachers must be extended in the future. 
Though many states are giving important con- 
sideration to an adequate program of agricul- 
tural instruction in high schools, few such pro- 
grams extend to the lower grades. To round 
out the total rural experience on the farm and 
in the small rural communities, the aspects of 
health and satisfactory home life must b 
taught. This calls for public health nursing. 
adequate clinics, the use of home demonstra- 
tion agents to work with farm people and voca- 
tional home economics teachers to work with 
children in the schools. An adequate and well- 
preserved food supply is all important to ade- 
quate health. As all communities become staffed 
with workers on the immediate supervision level. 
there will also be required coordinators, nutri- 
tion experts and other specialists to give guid- 
ance and enrichment to the total program. 





jt is fortunate for this total situation that ad- 

ninistrators in these several programs are com- 
ng to recognize the importance of a higher 
salary level in order to secure both the quan- 
ity and quality of trained personnel needed. 
Young people who are interested may do well 
‘0 become fully acquainted with the opportuni- 
ties presented. It should be pointed out, how- 
eer, that although salaries will be better, so 
will the quality of service demanded be higher. 
The problems which confront people in rural 
areas such as housing, diversification of crops, 
the need for small industries and problems con- 
nected with health and social welfare call for 
trained people who are more than mere techni- 
ians, but those with resourcefulness, imagination 
and dedication to the people whom they serve. 
They must be individuals who have both vision 
and conviction as to the minimum essentials 
necessary for normal living. 

The job to be done in rural life now carries 
with it the added consideration of the adjust- 
ment of the returning veteran. Although most 
veterans with a rural background have not in- 
dicated their intention of returning, many have 
done so and it is probable that more would, if 
they were fully aware of all of the benefits pos- 
sible for them, including the fact that they may, 
either as tenants or owners, receive a special 
subsidy which is equivalent to that provided 
students who go to college to develop themselves 
vocationally and professionally. In other words, 
it is assumed by the Veterans Administration 
that a man operating his own farm may need 
more training, and that if in addition to receiv- 
ing supervision from agricultural teachers or 
county agents he can also get some theoretical 
instruction at the local school, they are willing 
to extend to him the same privilege of subsis- 
tence aid, and for the same length of time as 
would be true of those who are enrolled in 
school. This is a great help and should be a 
source of real encouragement to those who hesi- 
tate to-go on farms because of a lack of capital 
and a lack of knowledge. 

Last but not least, there should be pointed 
out the technical opportunity at the national 
level of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture. Here the employment status changed 
from 363 in 1939 to 808 in 1945, or an in- 
crease- of 203.4 percent. Unfortunately, only 
4.2 percent of these workers are in the profes- 
sional class, whereas for white workers 18.7 
percent are so classified. The trend toward the 
professional group, however, is on the increase, 


and it is felt that if Negroes take advantage of 
the opportunity for training in many of the 
professional areas in which employment is now 
offered by the United States Department of 
Agriculture, these professional ratings will be 
secured. The war has made great advances in 
opening up areas hitherto closed. The great 
difficulty now is not only in keeping these open, 
but also in being prepared so that if effort is 
exercised in opening opportunities there will be 
someone competent to fill them in a satisfactory 
manner. Agriculture presents a great opportun- 
ity in this way and it is unfortunate that none 
of the institutions serving Negroes comprehend 
in their courses of instruction more than a small 
fraction of the professional opportunities which 
are available. This is a challenge for the future 
which must find its way into the practical de- 
velopment of new areas of instruction. There 
are twenty-five professional areas in the field 
of agriculture, while Negro colleges are pre- 
paring their undergraduates to function in not 
more than five of these areas. The important 
and growing opportunity which is available 
today cannot be capitalized on unless there is 
broadening and strengthening of offerings in 
college curricula in connection with these specific 
vocations. This is attributable largely, of course, 
to the generally inadequate funds expended in 
the education of Negro youth. Any sort of fair 
leal for Negro youth in the future, however, 
must find adequate sums available to permit 
them a chance to compete in the total American 
market for jobs. It appears, therefore, that the 
field of agriculture and rural life generally rep- 
resents an area of great promise and one to 
which the nation will increasingly direct its at- 
tention in order to guarantee to this segment 
of American citizens the same minimum facili- 
ties for health, prosperity and happiness as are 
available to the population generally. In this 
redirection of interest and emphasis on the eco- 
nomic and social phases of rural life, there is 
an abundance of opportunity for Negro youth 
to find wholesome and profitable participation 
in the rendering of the many services involved 
in rounding out the picture in its economic and 
social aspects. To respond adequately to these 
opportunities it is necessary to leave the beaten 
path and to discard some of the stereotyped 
notions about farming and rural life which re- 
veal them as areas of undesirable participation. 
More than this, a sense of service to this im- 
portant class of human beings is a challenge to 
all unselfish and ambitious youth. 





For White-Collar Workers 


@ By ORLIE PELL 


O understand the nature of their jobs, 
workers need to know more than the spe- 
cial skills the job calls for, important as 
these are. Workers need in addition to under- 
stand the problems they face as wage-earners, 
and the part wage-earners play in the economi: 


secne, 

As men and women see their own importance 
as workers in the scheme of things they begin 
to sense their own power, and to feel respon- 
sibility for having, collectively, something to say 
about the factors that affect their lives, both in 
their jobs and in their communities. 

We can see this process at work among the 
students at a white-collar workers’ school, the 
Summer School for Office Workers. Coming as 
they do from white-collar jobs (they are clerks. 
stenographers, government workers, teachers, so- 
cial workers, bookkeepers and others) these 
students come from an atmosphere of “indi- 
vidualism” and “personal advancement.” Som« 
of them have done a good bit of thinking about 
economic problems and have been active mem- 
bers of the union in their field; some of them 
have been active in their YWCA clubs, their 
Urban League, their YM-YWHA, etc., but 
have not yet seen themselves as part of a move- 
ment of workers to think through and act upon 
their common problems. They come with dif- 
ferent degrees of social awareness and of ex- 
perience in organized group action. 

In the study program of the school, they 
meet around a table, and discussion starts with 
problems rooted in their own experience. What 
makes the price of things I buy go up? Could 
salaries be higher than they are? Will jobs be 
hard to find during reconversion? What can 
we do about unequal pay for men and women 
doing the same job? For white and Negro work- 
ers? How can we work on these problems to- 
gether ? 

The members of the group exchange views, 
pool their experience. They are encouraged to 
think further, to read further, to look up the 
facts. With the help of experienced leaders the 
students analyze their own communities and the 
place of their own organization—whether union, 
Y club, Urban League or other—in this setting. 
How can I be more effective in my own group? 
How can my organization work together with 
other groups in the community on problems that 
affect us all? Throughout the session they face 
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the question, how can white-collar workers 
most effective in making themselves heard 
How can we work through, or with, the 
ganized labor movement ? 


At this school the students learn mat 
facts and develop new skills, but abo 
they experience what it is to take part 
process of thinking and working things thr 
together. That process only begins in th 
room ; it is carried in all aspects of scho 
Men and women from many parts of the cow 
try, representing many points of view and 
backgrounds, discuss together, play together 
sing togéther and make decisons together. Fron 
the very beginning students and staff constitu 
1 “community” and together make plans an 
agree upon whatever curbs to individual a 
mav be necessary for the good of the whok 

One result of experience at the school 
sense of “belonging.” “There is no way 
student said this fall, “to describe the feeling 
initv that existed at the end of the two-week 
session of our interracial school, the feeling 


ill were working together for a common aim 


“People at home,” said another student 
“keep asking me, “Just what did you lean 
there ?’—-and how can I tell them that I learne 
a new outlook on this world and my relatior 
to it, and that the labor movement has emerged 
for me as something with dignity and power 
something that will some day have the fore 
of an avalanche and that I must be a part 
it.” 

When they return home it is not surprising 
that former students show themselves eager t 
take part in their organizations and in their 
communities. One student, for example, has 
become educational director of his local unior 
and another has helped build up a union Ii- 
brary. In one city in the South former students 
stimulated interest in their club in consumer 
problems and were instrumental in setting up 
a consumers’ cooperative. The Workers’ Educa- 
tion Council of one Midwest city had a former 
student as its secretary, and later, another 
for its president. 

Let us look at one student from the Middle 
West who came to the school during the first 
year of its existence from a YWCA club and 
who has found her horizon broadening continu- 
ally during the following years. While she con- 
tinued to be active in the YWCA and served for 
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gveral years oa its National Business and Pro- 
fessional Council, she was among a nucleus of 
people who helped get a Consumers’ League 
¢arted in her city, and she served as its record- 
ing secretary. She became active in getting es- 
tablished a new local of an office and profes- 
gonal union and was a member of its executive 
board through some of its most difficult years. 
During, this time, she became acquainted with 
picket lines. She later worked actively in bring- 
ing about a conference of organizations inter- 
sted in establishing minimum wage boards in 
her community. In other words, it seems as 
though once she had gained an orientation to- 
wards the labor movement and its role in the 
community, she found it natural to seek out 
and participate in whatever organized effort 
eemed to her to be moving in a worth-while- 
jirection. 


In another city, in upstate New York, sev- 
eral former students of the school from the 
YWCA and the YM-YWHA were the nucleus 
{ a group who carried on for several years a 
White-Collar Forum. Meeting informally on 
Sunday nights, the Forum brought together 
men and women to discuss problems of inter- 
et to them as white-collar workers, and it be- 
ame something of a resource and information 
enter for others, in regard to white-collar 
workers and their pressing concerns. To keep 
such an organization, informal as it is, going 
wer a period of time in the midst of wartime 
tensions and the pressure of other interests, was 
not easy. That it was done is due not so much 
to outstanding leadership on the part of any one 
individual as to the continuing interest and sup- 
port given by former students as they returned 
from the school. 


Let us look at another example of joint ac- 
tion in the community. In a large southera city 
we find many of the former students who have 
attended the summer school, at work. One stu- 
dent who came to the school, already active in 
her Urban League and the YWCA. on her re- 
turn has broadened her interests to include ac- 
tive participation in trade-union affairs. She is 
now on the Board of Directors of the Summer 
School itself and has also been instrumental in 
establishing a committte in her city to recruit 
and send to the summer schools others who 
wish to have the benefits of workers’ education. 
Other students have been particularly active in 
the YWCA and have helped to stimulate the 
study of current economic affairs within the or- 
ganization. It is significant that a group of eight 
or ten of these active former students have, 
through their combined efforts, set up a white- 


collar workers’ study center in this community. 
Through this group the members are continuing 
their own study of current economic topics and 
are also finding ways of extending among whitc- 
collar workers in other groups an understanding 
of their own problems. Among their activitics, 
they have been in close touch with the Commit- 
tee for Georgia and have thus concerned them- 
selves in legislative affairs. 


This group recently held, in cooperation with 
the Summer School for Office Workers, a series 
of open discussion meetings on such topics as 
“Economics and You,” “Job Security,” and 
“Equal Pay for Equal Work — Equal Chance 
for All.” They are planning another series of 
open meetings this spring, with the members of 
the permanent group meeting once a month 
throughout the year. Some students have taken 
responsibility for the planning phase of the 
program and others for promotion, with two 
recent students especially interested in working 
on publicity. Besides interesting new groups of 
workers in a study program, they plan to co- 
operate with others in extending trade-union 
activities on the part of white-collar workers. 


These are some of the fruits of this unique 
labor school, unique in that it has been set up 
to serve the needs of white-collar workers, as 
other labor schools have served the needs of in- 
dustrial workers. Since 1933 several hundred 
young workers from all parts of the country 
have taken part in its activities. It is under the 
general supervision of a board of directors made 
up of individuals with experience in the labor 
movement, and in educational and community 
organizations; and it is under the direction of 
Eleanor G. Coit, Director of the American La- 
bor Education Service. Funds for its work come 
through scholarships for students, raised at least 
in part by the organization from which the stu- 
dent comes, and from contributions from inter- 
ested groups and individuals. 


The Summer School for Office Workers is 
planning a resident session again this year, to 
be held as previously in the Middle West.* 
Throughout the year the school will continue 
to cooperate with interested local groups in 
sponsoring institutes or series of discussion meet- 
ings. In these ways it will continue to help cre- 
ate opportunities for white-collar workers to 
gain an understanding of their economic prob- 
lems and to feel a sense of responsibility for 
working towards their solution through intelli- 
gent group action. 


*Anyone interested may obtain further information 
from the school’s headquarters, 437 West 59th Street, 
New York City. 
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Youth Marches Forward 


@ By ALEXANDER MAPP 


This is the second in a series of articles by 
Alexander Mapp on the World Youth Confer- 
ence which met in London, October 31-No- 
vember 9, 1945. The first, “Opening Day at 
the World Youth Conference,” appeared in 
the Winter 1946 issue of OPPORTUNITY. 

Mapp attended the conference as a 
National Urban League representative. There 
were 600 delegates from 63 nations in at- 
tendance. 


HE World Youth Conference, one of the 
brightest spots in this unsettled postwar 
scene, was divided into three sections. 

Part I, “Youth Fights for Freedom and a Bet- 
ter World,” discussed the participation of youth 
in the fight against fascism and nazism, the 
measures which youth must take to eliminate 
the last remnants of these two evils, and the 
job that awaits youth in the restoration of the 
countries devastated by the war. Part II, “The 
Post-War Needs of Youth,” was concerned with 
the need for full employment, equal educa- 


tional opportunities, cultural needs, the neces- 
sity of establishing a stable home life, the needs 
of the youth in the colonies, and the position 
of youth in the relief work and the strengthen- 


ing of international friendship. Part III, 
“The Organization of International Youth 
Cooperation,” was divided into two major 
parts. The first dealt with Cultural Exchange, 
International Travel and Sports. From these 
discussions came resolutions: for the estab- 
lishment of international cultural exchange 
centers; a greater recognition of diplomas and 
degrees of one country in another; on youth 
representation in the ministries of education in 
all countries; to encourage interest in national 
and international youth travel groups; on print- 
ing an International Sports Bulletin; and to en- 
courage international sporting events for youths. 


World Youth Constitution 

The second phase of Part III brought to re- 
alization the outstanding objectives of the 
World Youth Conference, the forming of a con- 
stitution and a program which gives to the 
world the “World Federation of Democratic 
Youth.” 

The constitution of this new organization is 
not by any means perfect, but it does establish 
a basis from which it can operate. A careful 
reading of the document reveals noticeable 
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examples of language difficulties. During th, 
first two days of the conference language diff. 
culties caused quite a bit of confusion. How. 
ever, with the very full use of interpreters ang 
the ruling that all main speeches be submitted 
in advance for translation into English, this was 
soon remedied. The English translations were 
distributed simultaneously with the delivery of 
the speech. Along with English as the working 
language, Spanish, French, Russian and Polish 
were recognized as official conference languages 
The constitution will be revised by the Execu- 
tive Council before the 1947 conference, and 
the language awkwardness will be cleared up 


Ambitious Document 


The preamble of this constitution demon- 
strates the wide-reaching effect the conference 
hopes it will have. It reads as follows: 


“We, the youth of the world, gathered at the World 
Youth Conference called by the World Youth Council 
and held in London in November, 1945, following 
the victorious war waged by the United Nations against 
Fascist aggression, do hereby constitute the World Fed- 
eration of Democratic Youth on this 7th day of No- 
vember, 1945. This World Federation is pledged to carry 
into effect the policy defined at this and subsequent 
conferences, and is an organization of youth united 

their determination to work for peace, liberty, 
dependence and equality everywhere in the world. The 
World Federation of Democratic Youth shall regard 
its work as a contribution to the work of the United 
Nations and as the most certain way of ensuring | 
protection of the rights and interests of youth, 
the happiness and well-being of future generations 


The aims and activities of the Federation ar 
clearly defined in Section III and IV of the 
Constitution. They include such items as the ac- 
tive participation of the Federation to remov 
all restrictions placed upon people because of 
race, color, creed, sex, religious or political b 
lief ; to ensure freedom of speech, the press and 
assembly; to assist in the building of demo- 
cratic youth organizations where they do not 
now exist; to encourage close cooperation with 
the World Federation of Trade Unions; to seck 
affiliation with the UNO through the Cultural 
and Educational Council and the Social and 
Economic Council; to establish an international 
youth exchange in order to understand better 
the cultural differences of peoples ; to encourage 
the study of foreign languages by youth in every 





untry; and to encourage the establishment 
f youth centers throughout the world to facili- 
ate international youth travel. 


Unity in Peace Aims 


Although the conference was colored by a 
jversification of political beliefs,’ problems, 
seeds and backgrounds, the fulcrum around 
which the entire meeting revolved was “That 
World Peace Becomes a Reality.” These young 
qudents wanted peace as a fundamental human 
ight; peace in the right of religious and poli- 
tical freedom; peace in the rebuilding of dev- 
stated countries, peace in a social structure 
that gives all peoples a sound economy, equal 
jucational opportunities, a better understand- 
ng of diverse cultural heritages; and peace in 
the achievement of full independence and the 
ight of self-determination. On these fundamen- 
tal issues common to all youth, whether they 
be Negroes, Jews, Africans, Czechs or Austrians, 
there was unity of aim and purpose 


Youth Has a Right 


One of the important revelations of the con- 
ference was the demonstration that youth had 
earned its right to turn its hand to helping to 
make a peaceful, democratic, secure world. 
They had worked in factories, on farms, in 
homes, classrooms, offices, and fought on the 
battlefield or in guerilla units to win a war for 


the freedom. Now, they were going about help- 
ing to rebuild and regenerate the spirit of a 
free world. The task ahead is a hard one. The 
adult world, by admission, realizes its occupa- 
tion with it will take all available hands, and 
youth’s cooperation is heralded with grateful ap- 
preciation. Dr. Wang Shih-Chich, Minister of 
Foreign Affairs for China, in his message to 
the conference, was emphatic on this point. He 
stated : 


“After every great war, mankind has proclaimed its 
desire that this must not happen again, but so far our 
wisdom and effort have not proved to be equal to 
this desire. This time, however, cither peace will en- 
dure or civilization will perish. Peace and security in 
the future call upon every one of us for the utmost 
vigilance and exertion. Above all, the youth of today 
should be deeply concerned with this issue, for it is 
they who will live in the world of tomorrow. Let the 
young men and women of the world give all their 
loyalty and zest to the common cause: the building 
sp of a brave new world that will insure an endur- 
ng peace and afford an opportunity for all to enjoy 
a full, free and happy life.” 


If we in America are to accept this challenge 
and provide an opportunity for youth to go for- 
ward as leaders together with the rest of the 
world, we must bend all efforts to prepare youth 
for this task. And as youth marches “Forward 
for Our Future,” Negro youth must be prepared 
to keep in step. 


Sad Commentary 
By CYRIL CREQUE 


HEN God thought to build a happy future 

For the security of all His children, 

He blue-printed a tower to rise from earth to heaven 

And gave the brains, a strong foundation, and a life-term contract 


To man. 


But the builder’s lusting after gold and glory 
Lured him to alter the Architect’s plan, 


Narrow His broad base, 
Use flimsy materials, 


And bind the sure hands of labor with rapid machinery 


To outdo time. 


All of which has made God very sad to see 
What might have been man’s cherished masterpiece 


Become another tower of Babel 


Trembling perilously in the offended sky 


Through the constant blast of war. 





Survey of the Months 


CLEARING THE 
COLOR BAR 

The New York Herald Tribune has been roundly 
ommended by an aroused public for its stand against 
the site of the Amateur Athletic Union's annual track 
meet this year—San Antonio, Texas. 

On January 7, Stanley Woodward, in the Tribune's 
column, “World of Sports,” vigorously protested the 
holding of the meet where Negro athictes would not 


be welcome. “For some time,” he said, “Negroes have 


he 
r 


as pre-eminent in 


k and field athletics 


is they 


ee 
trac 


have been in 
The race could 
be counted upon to win 


HOXINE 


it least six titles in any 


national meet. However O swift black runner, were 


’ 
it is doubtful that any 
Negro will compete in 
San Antonio, Texas, in 
view of the fact that he 
will have to travel to the 
scene in Jim Crow day 
coaches and can expect Your grim and gallant 
nothing on arrival ex- 
cept segregation and 
abuse.”” He urged Negro 
athletes not to submit 


ditions and offered to ar- 
range a rival track meet 
“in some civilized com- 
munity on the same day 
that the A.A.U. pulls off 
its Nordic championship 
in Texas,” and suggested 
that those white athletes 
who resented “the s 
monstrous stumble-bum technique of the A.A.U.”” stay 
away also. He said he'd like all “athletes, sun-tanned or 
not, to refrain from making plans to go to San Antonio 
intil arrangements for the rival meet are complete.” 

On January 15, an editorial, “Switch the Track 
Meet,” appeared in the Herald Tribune, which said 
that the A.A.U.’s decision to hold the meet in San An- 
tonio “has evoked booing befitting the crime,” and 
that Mr. Woodward's offer of a rival meet on Randall's 
Island, N. Y., was receiving heartwarming support from 
“colleagues of the press across the country, as well 
as dozens of organizations and individuals.” 

Stating that the “Negro champions would be mighty 
lucky to escape insult from the grandstands should 
they decide to travel to the competition Jim Crow 
style,” the editorial continued that the decision to hold 
the meet there was fantastic. “It would seem,” the 
editorial said, that “the A.A.U. had never heard of 
the Olympic games in Berlin in 1936, where the greatest 
inner of them all, Jesse Owens, as well as ‘Long Joh: 
Woodruff and Cornelius Johnson, were denied the victors’ 
salute, because of their pigmentation, by Adolf Hitler.” 
The editorial appealed to the A.AU. to reverse its 


QI) 


those epics true 
Of demigods who deigned to race with man, 
Or did the poets look on one like you, 

Some nimble, liquid-limbed Numidian vous With Life,” wor 
Leading the Attic field against all odds, first prize in a contes 


And place him in their gallery of gods? 


rivals strive in vain. 

Their breath is harsh, their limber legs are tightening, 
And the gap between you grows. They gasp and strain 
Lagging behind as thunder lags the lightning. 

Your long limbs lope, your easy sinews travel 
themselves to those con- From sod to space, from atmosphere to gravel 


Here comes a hurdle! Take it, cleanly leap it 
With quick, bronze grace, with equipoise so fine, 
The stadium is stunned. But, runner, keep it 

In stadia north of the Mason-Dixon line! 

Your limbs can lift you high and take you far 


Runner, they cannot clear the color bar 


decison, and stated that the metropolitan district 

New York City A.A.U. had fought the decision gy 
lantly. It ended with, “The A.A.U. should switch 4 
meet The time for trifling with prejudice thes 


sports is past.” 
: . * 


DEATH OF NOTED POET 
AND AUTHOR 
Countee Cullen, forty-two, distinguished poet 
thor, died January 9, in New York City 
A native of New Yor 
the adopted son of th 


TO A NEGRO ATHLETE Rev. Frederick A. Cy 
By Cpl. Ephim G. Fogel 


len, of Salem Methodiv 
Episcopal Church, Mr 
Cullen’s first pul re 
ognition came at the age 
of fifteen, wher h 
poem, “I Have a Rendez 


conducted by the Fede 
ation of Women’s Clubs 

He was a gradu: 
New York Unive 
and held a master’s 
gree from Harvard 
member of Phi Bet 
Kappa and a contribut 
to the leading magazin 
of America. In 1925 b 
won the Witter Bynner 
Intercollegiate Poetr 
Contest and had his firs 
book of poems, ( 
published. In 1927 he wor 
first place in the Ha 
mon Awards for 
ture and his second book of poems, Copper Sun, appeared 

A prize-winner in the early Opportunity contests, M: 
Cullen was added to its staff in 1926, contributing 
column, “The Dark Tower.” From January 1927 
September 1928 he served as assistant editor of Opp 
tunity, when he received a Guggenheim Scholarship f{ 
study in Paris. 

Among Mr. Cullen’s other well-known works we 
The Ballad of the Brown Girl, The Medea and Othe 
Poems, The Lost Zoo, and My Lives and How I L 
Them 

Recently, he had collaborated with Arna Bontemps @ 
writing a play, “St. Louis Woman,” which is schedul 
for an early opening. 

* * * 
HOWARD GRADUATE GETS 
HIGH POST IN CALIFORNIA 

According to a recent release from Howard Univer 
sity, Washington, D. C., Pauli Murray, LL.B., cum 
laude 1944, was sworn in as Deputy Attorney General 
of the State of California on January 2, 1946 

Miss Murray spent the academic year 1944-45 

versity of California School of Jurisprudence, \ 








her Masters degree in law. He thesis 



























































ay Right to Equal Opportunity in Employment, 
ny b . s published as a leading article in the California Lau 

th wien September, 1945. 

Miss Murray was admitted to the bar of the State 
California in October, 1945 on motion of Attorney 
Robert Kenny, to whose staff she has now 
yinted. She is the first Negro to serve a 
Attorney General in California 
d ay * * . 
w Yor. SYDENHAM HOSPITAL COMPLETES 
of th BSECOND INTERRACIAL YEAR 
cea Sydenham Hospital, in New York City, the only 
ch, Mr hospital in the country to operate on an in- 
, mr basis, celebrated the second anniversary of its 
PR program with a three-day open house and 
_ “ee ogram of events starting Monday, January 14 
R Officials of 900 national and local organizations were 
cade to visit the hospital to observe its work-in-prog- 
= cording to its president, Harry C. Oppenheimer 
contest . leaders, labor leaders and members of labor 
a well as representatives of community and civi 
; ve ganizations were also invited. Stephen P. Duggan, Jr 
7 chairman of the Celebration Committ: 

” Sydenham Hospital became this country’s first con 
a nterracial voluntary hospital in January, 1944 
rd this program both Negro and white people are 
a ided in its Board of Trustees and on its medical, 

technical staffs. Access to all hospital rooms 

ona d facilities, including private, semi-private rooms and 
vito: j available to all persons, regardless of rac 
Bynne: David M. Dorin, executive director, said that tl 
OoN no longer considered as an experiment 

his fi * * - 

Col 

hee R. O'HARA LANIER APPOINTED 

Har. § MINISTER TO LIBERIA 

7 Dr. Raphael O’Hara Lanier, a member of the United 
én ‘ations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration, has 
ts, Mr ppointed by President Truman as United States 
— Minister to Liberia. He succeeds Lester A. Walton, who 
he igned from the post 
PE Dr. Lanier was formerly dean of Hampton Institute, 
P Hampton, Va., for a number of years and acting presi- 

for a short period 
7 ae * * * 
ther 
ry JUDGE HASTIE NAMED 
TO GOVERNORSHIP 
a William H. Hastie has been nominated by President 
? man to be Governor of the Virgin Islands, the first 
Negro to govern there. Upon appointment by President 
Roosevelt, Mr. Hastie formerly served two years as Fed- 
al district judge in the Virgin Islands, the first Negro 
d to the Federal bench. His nomination as Gov- 
has yet to be confirmed by the U. S. Senate 
cum * * * 
7” FORMER ARMY OFFICER APPOINTED 
ti CIVILIAN AIDE TO SECRETARY OF WAR 
here Marcus H. Ray, of Chicago, formerly commanding 





officer of an artillery battalion of the 92nd Infantry 
Division, was appointed Civilian Aide to the Secretary 
f War on January 2, for the purpose of advising in 




















connection with special problems which may aris 
the field of relations between the Army and the Neer 

Mr. Ray succeeds Truman K. Gibson, Jr., also of 
Chicago, who held the post for three years before re- 
signing on November 19, 1945, to return to the practice 
of law. 

The new Civilian Aide commanded the 600th Field 
Artillery Battalion of the 92nd Division from Marct 
1944, until its inactivation in October, 1945. His service 
Theatre of Operations won hir 
l, and the It 


in the Mediterranear 
the Legion of Merit, Bronze Star Med 
honor, Cross of Merit of War 


> * > 


NO RACE BIAS IN STATE HOUSING 
NEW YORK GOVERNOR SAYS 


Last December, when Governor Thomas E. Dewe. 
made public architects’ plans for converting the Mar 
hattan Beach Coast Guard station into emergency hous- 
ng units, he declared that no racial or religious dis- 
crimination would be practiced in assigning these hom« 


to applicants 


NEW YORK CLERGYMAN NAMED TO 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE COUNCIL 


The Rev. Oscar C. Maxwell, Jr., 
Mount Olivet Church, New York City, was appointed 


assistant pastor of 


Governor Thomas Dewey to membership in the 


I 

State Unemployment Insurance Advisory Council last 
, 
| 


December. Mr. Maxwe 
term, which will terminate May 24, 1951 


I's appointment is for a full six 


* * * 





555TH PARACHUTE INFANTRY BATTALION 
MARCHED IN VICTORY PARADE 


The 555th Parachute Infantry Battalion, now assigned 











to the First Army, commanded General Courtney 
H. Hodges and attached to the 13th Airborne Division 
inder command of Major General E. G. Chapman, at 
Fort Bragg, North Carolina, participated in the Victory 
Parade, on January 12, in New York City. 

The 555th, the only Negro parachute battalion in the 
Army and commanded by Captain James H. Porter of 
New York City, joined the famed 82nd “All Americar 
Airborne Division in the parade up Fifth Avenu¢ 

This outfit was activated at Fort Benning, Ga., 
December 1943, with a group of cadre-men from th: 
92nd Infantry Division and a group of volunteers fron 
Negro troop units from all over the country. The para- 
chute soldiers received their advanced combat training 
at Camp McCall, N. C., 
talion on November 25, 1944 

Later, the battalion was assigned duties in the 
Service Command Area, acting as Jap balloon spotters 
and air fire rangers over the states of Oregon, Washing- 
ton, California, and Montana. In the course of their 
duties they made over 4,000 parachute jumps and 
extinguished 36 fires during a three-month period. Thev 
were the first Army troops to be given the job of fight- 
ing forest fires by descending near them by parachute 
Frequently the men made descents over virgin wooded 
territory in a fifty-mile area and had to hack their way 





and were activated as a bat 


Sth 
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out of trackless woods which had never before been 
penetrated by man. 

A citation was received by the battalion from Ma 
Gen. William E. Shedd, Commanding General of th 
Sth Service Command, for the efficiency of their work 


- * * 


UNRRA WORKER RECEIVES 
PROMOTION AND PRAISE 


Ernest C. Grigg, Negro resident of New York City. 
who has been serving the United Nations Relief and 


Rehabilitation Administration in Germany since last 


June, was appoin:- 
ed Chief Welfare 
Officer in the Up- 
per Bavaria Dis- 
trict last Decem- 
ber. Here there are 
currently 32,000 
displaced persons, 
according to. ar 


announce ment 





made recently bv 
the UNRRA head- 
quarters at Frank- 
furt. His rise 

UNRRA has beer 
rapid. After serv- 
ing only six months 
in Europe — start- 
ing as a team wel- 
fare worker, his 
promotion place: 
him at the head of 


Ernest C. Grigg 18 UNRRA teams 


While he was director of UNRRA Team 187 in th 
Cham district, Grigg was commended by U. S. 83rd Area 
Commander Colonel R. P. Clay for his 
force, tact and tireless devotion to duty 


Tr 


“intelligence 


* * * 


AERONAUTICS EDUCATION 
IN SOUTHERN COLLEGES 


The curriculum in aeronautics education, inaugurated 
at Fisk University, Nashville, Tenn., during the 1945 
summer session, is being continued in cooperation wit! 
the Tennessee Bureau of Aeronautics, the State Board 
of Education, the City of Nashville, and Tennessee A 
& I.- State College. Students from Tennessee State Col- 
lege and Fisk University have been granted 20 flight 
scholarships of $100 each by the Tennessee Bureau of 
Aeronautics. Five of the 20 students are returned ser- 
vicemen, four of whom are enrolled at Fisk and one 
at Tennessee State. 

The presidents of State College and Fisk University 
have appointed a joint committee on aviation which is 
responsible for the organization and development of 
this program using the personnel and facilities of both 
institutions. 

The program also includes the provision of flight in- 
structors for 21 students from Pearl High School ir 
Nashville, the only Negro school in the state of Ten- 
nessee and the only high school in the city of Nashville 
providing such instruction. These students have been 


a9 


awarded scholarships by the Tennessee Burea 
nautics, which defrays one-half the cost of 8 
dual flight training. 

The courses at Fisk consist of civil air 1 
navigation, meteorology, theory of flight and 
communications, aircraft familiarization, so< 
graphic, and economic implications of aviat 
10 hours of flight training. 

Tennessee State College will complement the 
education courses at Fisk by stressing the 
aspects of aviation. Training will be offered 
maintenance, minor repairs, and technical ar 
tional aspects of aviation 


* > > 


AUSTRALIAN MAGAZINE WELCOMES 
WORK OF NEGRO POETS 


Poetry, an international magazine of verse, p 
y in Lucindale, South Australia, is eage: 


Negro poets. All work accepted 


* > . 


NEW YORK ATTORNEY NAMED 
CORRECTION COMMISSIONER 


Fitzgerald Philips, New York attorney, was 
worn in as second deputy commissioner, Depart: 
Correction, by Dr. Peter F. Amoroso, the comm 

Phillips is a 1925 graduate of Fordham U: 
Law School, and was admitted to the bar 
Pittsburgh Courier, Jan. 19 


+ * * 


WOMAN PHYSICIAN APPOINTED 
TO STAFF OF CITY HOSPITAL 


Dr. E. Mae McCarroll was appointed early in J 
to the staff of the City Hospital, Newark, N. J., th 

first Negro to become a member. Dr. McCarroll’s 
pointment was made upon recommendation of the } 
pital’s executive committee. She will serve under D 

David A. Kraker, vice president of this committes 


CHICAGO AUTHOR RECEIVES 
ACHIEVEMENT AWARD 


Miss Gwendolyn Brooks, twenty-cight-year-old pot 
and author of A Street in Bronzeville, was one of the 
“Women of the Year” selected by Mademoiselle mags 
zine last December. Miss Brooks, who in private life : 
Mrs. Henry L. Blakely, is a resident of Chicago. (He: 


book was reviewed by Langston Hughes in the Fall 


1945 issue of Opportunity 


* * * 


TUSKEGEE STAR WINS THREE PLACES 
ON AAU'S ALL-AMERICA TEAM 


Alice Coachman, sprinter and high-jump star of the 
women’s track team of Tuskegee Institute, Ala., wa' 
recently named for three individual places on the 1945 
National A.A.U. Women’s All-America Track ane 
Field Team. Miss Coachman received top ranking for 
the running high jump and the 50 and 100 meters. Ir 
addition, she placed on the 400--meter relay 

Another Tuskegeean—Lily Purifoy—was cited for the 


80-meter hurdles. 

































Thornton 


Betty 






FORMER SCHOOLTEACHER 
NOW RECORDING ARTIST 


Betty Thornton, 






contralto, is achievine recognition as 





recording art- 


entertainer in exclusive 


torch singer” in New York, both as a 


and as a fe 





atured night 






Baltimore, Miss Thornton was graduat- 
Anne College in Maryland, and holds 
a B.S. in Home Economics from Hampton Institute 
While 
group, at the time it was directed by the late Nathanic] 
Dett and included Dorothy 
und the “Deep River Boys.” 


\ native of 





i from Princess 






at Hampton she was a member of the choral 






Maynor, famous sopran 






Miss Thornton has made a serious study of the piano, 





th a view to doing concert work, but is now turning 





the medium of song, specializing in blues, with her 


sultry contralto, for which she is receiving much favor- 





comment 





Before coming to New York, she was a schoolteacher 





Baltimore 








STAGE, SCREEN 
AND RADIO 


With the revival of “Showboat,” now playing at the 
Ziegfeld Theatre in New York City, Kenneth Spencer 
ippears as “Joc,” the character made famous by the 
ate Jules Biesdoe in the earlier production. Howard 
in the New York Herald Tribune of 
January 7, said: “Kenneth Spencer’s handling of the 
famous Negro role is electric.” Of other Negro perform- 
rs, he wrote, “Pearl Primus and Laverne French are 

se to sensational in the Negro stomp numbers.” 









Barnes’ review 








In the Sunday edition of the Tribune, January 20, 




















’ 


Walter “Dances on Broadway,’ 
commented on the Negro dances in “Showboat.” He 
said, in part: “While viewing first-rate Negro dancers, 
one is often tempted to wonder why other races bother 
to compete, for the best Negro dance possesses a power- 
ful technique which seems native rather than acquired, 
the tremor of a muscle to 


Terry, in a column, 


its space-range runs from 
gravity-shunning leaps, its impulse to action appears to 
spring from an inescapable compulsion to dance 

Pearl Primus, the star of the [Negro] unit, centers both 
rhythm and action in the crescendos of her body pul- 
sations, the brilliant Talley Beatty gives visual verity 
to the song lyric ‘I’m walking on air, LaVerne French 
describes arenas of action with great sweeps of the leg, 
Alma Sutton, Claude Merchant and the others 
individual bits to the 


whil 
contribute enrichment of the 


whole 


“In the levee dance and in other dance interludes, 


the Negro group in ‘Show Boat’ accounts for many 
of the high-spots in this distinguished revival, and 
that is something of a tribute when one pauses long 


enough to realize that they are competing with a brace 


America 


of the best loved tunes in 


An item in People’s Voice, of January 19, states that 
Mabel Fairbanks, 21-year-old Negro skater, “will get 
the break on the West Coast that she has been trying 
to get here in the East—a chance to star in an ice- 
revue.” (For more details about Miss Fairbanks’ skating 
skill, see Opportunity, Spring, 1944. 





In the Minneapolis Spokesman, of January 4, Nell 
Dodson Russell, in her column, “The Way I See It,” 
commends radio star Danny Kaye for giving Negro 
comedienne Butterfly McQueen and her piping voice a 
good spot on his Friday night CBS program. She also 
cites singing-star Thelma Carpenter, on the Eddie Can- 
tor Wednesday night NBC. 


Miss Russell says, “progress is being made when we 
can boast one female star in a straight comedy role on 
one of the biggest programs in radio, and another 
shining brilliantly as a vocalist on an equally big show.” 


show, 


* * * 





NEW YORK'S ANTI-DISCRIMINATION LAW 
REPORTED WORKING SUCCESSFULLY 


Henry C. Turner, chairman of the State Commission 
Against Discrimination, recently reported that the anti- 
bias law is achieving its purposes 

Summing up the first six months of its operation since 
it became effective last July 1, he said that discrimina- 
tion in employment throughout the state on the ground 
of race, creed, color, or national origin had decreased 
apparently and that the mere presence of the law had 
been so effective that only 189 cases of alleged bias had 
been brought to the commission’s attention during the 
first six months of its life. Of these cases, 140 were 
settled by friendly conferences; 47 were in process at 
the time of the report, and two were under investiga- 


tion. 
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URBAN LEAG 


Akron. Ohio 
AKRON COMMUNITY SERVICE 
CENTER 
199 Perkins Street 
Raymond R. Brown 


Albany, New York 
ALBANY |! : carer 
COUNCIL 
122 Second Street 
Fdward Kennell, Exec. Sec'y 


Anderson, Indiana 
NEGRO WELFARE ASSOCIATION 
1100 West 14th Street 
Robert E. Wilkerson, 
Exec. Bec’y 


Atlanta, Georgia 
ATLANTA CRBAN LEAGUE 
239 Auburn Avenue, N. E. 
Mrs. Grace Townes Hamilton, 
Exec. Sec’y 


Baltimore, Maryland 
BALTIMORE URBAN LEAGUE 
2404 Pennsylvania Avenue 
A. J. Allen, Jr. 
Exec. Sec’y 


Boston, Massachusetts 
URBAN LEAGUE OF GREATER 
BOSTON 
22 Whittier Street 
John Caswell Smith, Jr., 
Exec. Sec'y 


Buffalo, New York 
MEMORIAL CENTER AND 
URBAN LEAGUE, INC 
155 Cedar Street 
William L. Evans, Exec. Sec'y 


Canton, Ohio 
CANTON URBAN LEAGUE 
819 Liberty Avenue, 8. E 
John W. Crawford, Exec. Sec'y 


Chicago, Illinois 
CHICAGO URBAN LEAGUE 
3032 South Wabash Avenue 
A. L. Foster, Exec. Sec'y 


Ciacinnati, Ohio 
DIVISION OF NEGRO WELFARE 
THE COMMUNITY CHEST OF 
CINCINNATI AND HAMILTON 
COUNTY 
312 West 9th Street 
Arnold B. Walker, Exec. Sec’y 


Cleveland, Ohio 
CLEVELAND URBAN LEAGUE 
8311 Quincy Avenue 
Sidney Williams 
Exec. Sec’y 


Columbus, Ohio : 
COLUMBUS URBAN LEAGUE 
107 North Monroe Avenue 
Nimrod B. Allen, Exec. Sec’y 


Detroit, Michigan 
DETROIT URBAN LEAGUE 
208 Mack Avenue 
Jehn C. Dancy, Director 


Elizabeth, New Jersey 
URBAN LEAGUE OF EASTERN 
UNION COUNTY 
645 Elizabeth Avenue 
William M. Ashby, 
Exec. Sec’y. 


Englewood, New Jersey 
ENGLEWOUD UKBAN LEAGUE 
34 E. Palisade Avenue 
Mrs. Marion Fcrrester 
Exec. Sec’y. 


Flint, Michigan 
URBAN LEAGUE OF FLINT 
412 CIO Bldg. 
Charles Eason 
Exec. Sec'y 


Fort Wayne, Indiana 
WHEATLEY SOCIAL CENTER 
421 East Douglas Avenue 
John K. Ridley, 
Exec. Sec'y 


Fort Worth, Texas 
FORT WORTH URBAN LEAGUE 
411% East Ninth Street 
Mrs. Cernoria Johnson, 
Exec. Sec’y 


(;ary Indiana 
GARY URBAN LEAGUE 
1448 Broadway, Suite 
Joseph C. Chapman, Ex¢« 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 

BROUGH COMMUNITY ASSN. 
554 Henry Street, N. W. 
Edward Paul Simms, Sr., 

Exec. Sec’y 


Kansas City, Missouri 
URBAN LEAGUE OF KANSAS8 
CITY 
1805 Vine Street 
Thomas A. Webster, Exec. Sec'y 


Lincoln, Nebrask 
ws URBAN LEAGUE 
— T Street 
Clyde W. Malone, Exec. Sec’y 


Little Rock, Arkansas 
URBAN LEAGUE OF GREATEE 
LITTLE ROCK 
914 Gaines Street 
Clifford E. Minton 
Exec. Sec’y 


Los Angeles, California 
URBAN LEAGUE OF LOS 
ANGELES 
2510 South Central Avenue 
Floyd C. Covington, Exec 
Director 


Louisville, Kentucky 
LOUISVILLE URBAN LEAGUE 
416 South Pifth Street 


Moston, Ind 
ARVER COMMUNITY CENTEE 
1719 South Florence Street 
Mrs. Merle L. Thruston, 
Exec. Bec'y 











Massillon, Ohio 
MASSILLON UBBAN LEAGUE 
227 Erie Street, South 
Alton W. Thomas, Exec. Sec’y 


Memphis, Tennes 
MEMPHIS URBAN LEAGUE 
546 Beale Avenue 
J. A. McDaniel, Exec. Sec’y 


Miami, Florida 
THE NEGRO SERVICE COUNCIL 
646 N. W. Becond Avenue 
Edward T. Graham, Exec. Sec’y 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
MILWAUKEE URBAN LEAGUE 
Cor. N. 9th and W. Vine Sts. 
William V. Kelley, Exec. Sec'y 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 
MINNEAPOLIS URBAN LEAGUE 
202-5-4 Times Annex 
Cor. Marquette Ave. at 4th 8t. 
James T. Wardlaw, Exec. Sec’y 


New Brunswick, N. J. 
NEW BRUNSWICK URBAN 
LEAGUE 
246 leorge Street 
Liewellyn K. Shivery, 
Exec. Sec‘'y 


New Orleans, Louisiana 
NEW ORLEANS URBAN 
LEAGUE 
1010 Dryades Street 
Grady Farley, Ind. Sec'y 


New York, N. Y. 
URBAN LEAGUE OF GREATER 
NEW YORK 
Edward S. Lewis, Exec. Director 
Robert J. Elzy, General Sec’y 


Brooklyn Branch, 105 Vleet Place 


Manhattan Branch, 202 W. 136 8t. 


Newark, New Jersey 
NEW JERSEY URBAN LEAGUE 
58 West Market Street 
George H. Robinson, 
Exec. Sec'y 


Omaha. Nebras 
OMAHA URBAN LEAGUE 
22135 take Street 
Duward BR. Crooms, 
Acting Exec. Sec’y 


Philadelphia. Pennsyivanisa 
STRONG ASSOCIATION 
1434 Lombard Street 
L. Hopkins, Exec. Sec'y 


Phoenix. Arizona 
PHOFNIX URRAN LEAGUE 
1202 E. Washington Street 
Robert Neal, Exec. Sec'y 


Pittebureh, Pennsylvania 
URBAN Lae or 


AFFILIATES 


Portland, Oregon 
PORTLAND URBAN LEAGUE 
6 8. W. Bixth Avenue 
Edwin ©. Berry, Exec. Sec’y 


Providence, Rhode Island 
PROVIDENCE URBAN LEAGUE 
433 Westminster 8t., Boom 14 
James N. Williams, 
Exec. Sec’y 


Richmond, Virginia 
RIC OND URBAN LEAGUE 
112 W. Charity Street 
Wiley A. Hall, Exec. Sec’y 


St. Louis, Missouri 
URBAN LEAGUE OF 8T. LOUIs 
3017 Delmar Boulevard 
John T. Clark, Exec. Sec'y 


St. Paul, Minnesota 
8ST. PAUL URBAN LEAGUF 
402 Metropolitan Bank Bldg., 
8. Vincent Owens, Exec. Sec’y 


Seattle. Washington 
SEATTLE URBAN LEAGUE 
326 Railway Exchange Bide 
Second Avenue at Cherry 8t 
Dean FE. Hart, Exec. Sec’y 


Springfield. Illinois 
SPRINGFIELD URBAN LEAGUE 
234 South 15th Street 
G. B. Winston, Exec. Sec’y 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
DUNBAR COMMUNITY 
LEAGUE, INC. 
6435 Union Street 
Dr. William N. DeBerry. 
Executive 


Tampa, Florida 
TAMPA URBAN LEAGUE 
1615 Lamar Avenue 


Toledo, Ohio 
FREDERICK DOUGLASS 
COMMUNITY ASSN 
201 Pinewood Avenue 
Robert Smalls, Exec. Director 


Warren, Ohio 
WARREN ‘URBAN LEAGUE 
727 South Park Avenue 
Clarence A. Parham. 
Exec. Sec’y 


Washington, D. C. 
WASHINGTON URBAN LEAGUE 
1538 New Jersey Avenue, NW 
Joseph H. Douglass, Exec. Sec’y 


Waterbury. Connecticut 
PEARL STKEET NEIGHBOR 
HOOD HOUSE 
Cor. of Hopkins and Peari “*« 
Mrs. Leila T. Alexander 
irector 


White Plains. New York 
WHITE Tusine URBAN 
6 Depot Plaza 
Mies Bertha Lee Herringtou 
Exec. Sec’y 


Atlanta, Georgia 











The Urban League News Front 


LEAGUE SPONSORS which stated that this League has been admitted 
ART EXHIBIT Community Chest and Victory Fund of Eastern | 


County. The Journal reported that an accelerate 

PROVIDENCE, R. I.—In January, the Providence 
Urban League was co-sponsor with the Museum of Art, 
Rhode Island School of Design, in an exhibition of 
paintings and sculptures entitled, “The Negro Artist 
Comes of Age.” This exhibit—a traveling one—was as- 
sembled by The Albany (N. Y.) Institute of History 
and Art. Before coming to Providence, it was shown 
at the Brooklyn Museum, at which time it received 
favorable editorial notice in the New York Times 

A joint committee of members of the Rhode Island HOUSING RESOLUTION 
School of Design and the Providence Urban Leagui SENT TO GOVERNOR 
was in charge of the program opening the exhibit on COLUMBUS, Ohio—On Janua es 
January 8. Dr. Alain Locke, professor of philosophy at Directors of the Columbus Urban League approve: 
Howard University, Washington, D. C., was presented 
He spoke on “What the Negro Artist Is Saying 

One of the paintings—The Quaker Family—by Horac« 
Pippin was purchased for the Museum. This painting 
was reproduced in “Museum Notes,” as was Salvaging, 


ployment program and progress in industrial re 
were among the major points discussed. Ashby’s 
it said, “traced the work of the League in placins 
groes in industry and overcoming discrimination, 
stated that “the number of persons coming 
League's office in search of employment assista 


steadily increasing.” 


to the Governor of Ohio and Ohios ¢ 
Urban Redevelopment, a resolution stating 
1cquired under eminent domain should rem 

lic ownership and racial restrictive convenants 


iti. ae ; : declared invalid for land acquired under Redey 
by Ellis Wilson. Other outstanding painters noted 


the exhibit were William H. Johnson, John Wilson and ; 
Romare Bearden Frontiers Club 
a t Annual Economic Confe1 
VETERANS AND tiers Club of Columbus, held on Janu 
ere i ed as x the inclusion of 1 
VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE were adopted asking t 0% 
uses In city, state and country ! 
ST. PAUL, Minn.—S. Vincent Owens, executive sec- 
retary of the St. Paul Urban League, reports that his 
organization is working intensely with veterans groups 


construction and development work 
highly important at this time becausé 


the citv’s $24.000,000-bond issue for 
and organizations set up for veterans on the federal, ew construction. Other resolutions 


state and private levels, in order to secure employment 
opportunities for returning Negro veterans 


e coordination of publ 
» , ; ] : . > e e Das ‘ — 
On vocational guidance, he says, the St. Paul Leagu providing adequat 
is pointing out new job opportunities for Negro citizer middle and low economi 


and urging them to take advantage of civil service 


examinations. state unemployr 
The Industrial Relations Department, Charles F 


nemployment stat 


Rogers, industrial secretary, lists the following place- 


ments as indications of new types of employment for 


, lation by fede 
Negroes in this city: 
An accountant in the Internal Revenue Departn 
Three interviewers with the USES 
A typewriter repairman. 


othe r orga! 


A butcher apprentice—first Negro 
Meat Cutters’ Union. secretary 


HOLDS FIRST ANNUAL MEETING; 
ADMITTED T 
-_ aes Cae AIDS CLERICAL WORKER 


ELIZABETH, N. J.—The Urban League of Easter: GET ASSIGNMENT IN GERMANY 


Union County, organized in 1944 (see “They Formed an 
Urban League,” Opportunity, Fall 1944), held its first DETROIT, Mich Franci A. Kornegay, vocat 
annual meeting last December 7. Elmer A. Carter, cretary of the Detroit Urban League, succeerdes 
member of the New York State Commission Against cently in getting a Negro clerk accepted by the War 
Discrimination and former editor of Opportunity, was Department for assignment in Germany. A young 
the guest speaker man who had passed the clerical examination for ste 
Stephen W. Waterbury is pre sident of this League typist was at first refused employment by a recruit 
and William M. Ashby is executive secretary. agent who said that there were no housing faciliti 
An account of the January (monthly) meeting ap- Germany for Negroes. Kornegay protested to the 
peared in the Elizabeth, N. J., Journal of January 9, retary of War and she was later accepted 
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presides 


_ 





of the Navy James Forrestal pre- 
Distinguished Civilian Service 
to Lester B. Granger for his work 
| Adviser on the utilization of Ne- 


nnel in the Naval services 


lL. to r., at the ceremony held in 

y Department are: Admiral DeWitt 
Ramsey, Vice Chief of Naval Opera- 
Assistant Secretary of Navy H. 
Hensel; Secretary Forrestal; Mr. 

r; and Assistant Secretary of Navy 


John L. Sullivan 


LEAGUE EXECUTIVE RECEIVES 
NAVY’S HIGHEST CIVILIAN AWARD 
January 15, Lester B. Granger, executive secre- 
ary of the National Urban League, was presented with 
» Distinguished Civilian Service Award by the Secre- 
uy of the Navy. A citation accompanying the award, 
jated 31 December 1945, and signed by Secretary 
yrrestal, is quoted below : 
‘For exceptionally outstanding service to the 
United States Navy as Special Adviser to the Sec- 
tary of the Navy from 1 July 1945 to 1 Novem 
er 1945 
“Mr. Granger rendered sound and able counsel 
to the Secretary of the Navy on the utilization of 
Negro military personnel in the Naval Service. By 
nspection of continental and overseas naval activi- 
es during which his tactful and forthright advice 
m the respect of men and officers alike, Mr. Gran- 
personally evaluated the position of the Negro 
1 the Navy, suggesting general policies as well as 
lutions for specific cases 
Courageous and fair in 
nperate in praise, Mr. Gran 
jelicate and important task in 


javy s highest civilian awa 


JEFFERSON NOW WITH 
COMMUNITY RELATIONS pany engl 
NEW YORK, N. Y.—Richard R. Jefferson has 

of the Community Relations Project 
'rban League as specialist in Employmer 
tions. He succeeds Seaton W. Ma 
itional Urban League field repres 


ent is organizing an Urban Is 


Jefferson comes to the National Urban Leaguc 
Urban League of St. Louis, where he was 
the Department of Industrial Relations from 

1943 to January 1946. He had previously served 

ld industrial secretary of the St. Louis Urhbar 

from March 1941 to March 1943 





4 graduate of West Virginia State College, Mr. Jef- 
ferson holds a Master’s degree from Ohio State Uni- 
versity. He has also done special graduate work at New 
York State College for Teachers, Albany, N. Y., and 
Ieachers College, Columbia University 


LOUISVILLE EXECUTIVE 
DIES SUDDENLY 

LOUISVILLE, Ky.—Robert E. Black, 40, 
secretary of the Louisville Urban League, died sud- 
denly on January 28, after a brief illness. He had di- 
rected the Urban League here since April, 1943. 

4 native of Akron, Ohio, Mr. Black was graduated 
from the Unievrsity of Akron in 1932. He joined the 


Urban League movement in 1937, when he became ex- 


executive 


ecutive secretary of the Urban League of Greater Lit- 
tle Rock, Ark. In 1939 he returned to Akron, serving 
as assistant executive secretary of the Association for 
Colored Community Work until his appointment as 
head of the Louisville Urban League 


A GUIDE TO 
GOOD CITIZENSHIP 

MILWAUKEE, Wis The Milwaukee Urban League 
William V. Kelley, executive secretary, has adapted the 
Chicago Urban League's “Hi Neighbor 
this community. Welcoming newcomers to the city, “H 


pamphlet to 


Neighbor” acquaints them with the practices and pr 


; t 


lures of becoming good « ] 


zens, while it iso Terr 


esidents of citizenship responsibility 


PORTLAND’S NEWSLETTER 
CARRIES PROVOCATIVE EDITORIAL 
PORTLAND, Or In the November-Decemt 
Newsletter of the Portland Urban League, David Rot 
son. Portland attorney. contril i a stimulating edi 
torial, titled, “With Due Process of Law.” Commenting 
on the California decision of Superior Judge Thur 
mond Clark of Los Angeles, in dismissing several suit 
brought by white property owners there in an attempt 
Continued on Page 112 
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New Books On Our Bookshelf 


“The Right to Work’’ 


NEGRO LABOR. A Nationa! Problem. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1946. $3.00. 


ILL postwar job competition between whites and 

Negroes plunge us into another era of bitter racial 
strife? How can we distribute available job oppor- 
tunities without discrimination based. on race or reli- 
gion? These are some of the challenging questions 
posed and answered by Dr. Weaver in his excellent 
book, Negro Labor. 

From a background of distinguished service in sev- 
eral government agencies concerned with employment 
and economic problems of Negroes. during the depres- 
sion years and the early years of the national defense 
program, Dr. Weaver has pulled together the salhent 
facts about this currently involved subject. He has ana- 
lyzed and interpreted clearly and forcefully the im- 
port of war-imposed changes in racial employment 
practices and policies. 

The problem began, as Dr. Weaver points out in the 
first chapter, when the first boatload of Negro slaves 
landed on these shores. “Most of the diverse peoples 
who make up America voluntarily migrated to the New 
World. Negroes, however, were brought here expressly 
and involuntarily to furnish cheap labor.” The struggle 
for jobs after the emancipation of the slaves produced 
the occupational patterns which to this very day have 
kept many Negro workers out of the majority of desir- 
able occupations. 

Briefly recounting the varied experiences of Negro 
wage-earners through the decades preceding the first 
World War, the author points out that they were first 
employed in substantial numbers in the heavy metal 
industries, coal mining, and meat packing. Some of the 
gains of World War I were carried over into the postwar 
years, but they did not represent any appreciable chang: 
in racial hiring practices. The depression years all but 
wiped out these gains, but in the face of this setback, 
many Negroes took advantage of the NYA, CCC, and 
other New Deal programs to learn new skills. 

World War II gave the Negro worker his real chance: 
Although he did not move into some industrial fields 
until the labor shortage became critically acute and 
discrimination against workers on account of race was 
banned by Executive Order, at the peak of war pro- 
duction he was well distributed in the majority of man- 
ufacturing industries. Dr. Weaver’s analysis of the 
difficulties encountered in introducing and adjusting Ne- 
gro workers in scores of war plants is both accurate 
and complete. Management, labor, and government had 
to apply every strategy in the book to accomplish this. 
But the fact that it was done with relatively few seri- 
ous upheavals argues well for the continued use of 
Negro workers in a wider range of jobs during the 
years ahead. 

The period of reconversion is the key to the postwar 
job outlook for Negroes. Large-scale displacement of 
Negro workers, particularly in the industries producing 
ships, airplanes, munitions, and other strictly war ma- 
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terials, will return the Negro worker to a satur 
bor market. Union seniority, the hope of work 
have been on the job long enough to accum 
will not help Negrocs to any great extent. } 
Weaver does not favor modification of seniority 
vice for protecting Negro workers. The role of 
which the author considers a very decisive fax 
bringing about the absorption of Negroes durir 
war, will be even more important in determini: 
will work after the war, and urges Negroes 
come a more activ nd vocal group in th 
movement 

Full employment, h essential to cont 
advancement cf Negro wage-carners. Anti-discr 
tion legislation, Federal, state, and local, is 
iddition, Dr. Weaver 


mends that we take an honest look at our unrea 


must, he concludes. I: 


educational program 4nd begin to train Negro 
qualify for a wider range of j n industry and 
merce 
Upp rfuntty readers w find Negro labor extr 
helpful in understanding problems which will 
the Negro wage-earner in the years ahead. They 
appreciate the implications of these problen 
will affect race relations in every section of 
nation. Many readers, like myself, will look for 
work from the pen of Dr. Weav Negro Labor dea 
primarily with Negro work 
tries. In these fields, they h hurdled a good 
obstacles. But what of their future in the servicr 
distributive fields which engage the majority of Ar 
can wage-earners? Negro wom workers, particu! 
have suffered long and patientiv while they perforr 
the domestic chores in their homes and in many ot! 
American business the great financial and mer 
dising empires has almost ignored Negro work 
male and female. Is there any hope for the rem 
f racial discrimination in these and related fields? 
And suppose we do not ect effective anti-discrin 
tion legislation? Can we fashion an intelligent, w 
able program to improve the economic lot of 13,00% 
Negroes? What effect will close to a million N 
eterans have on the over-all economic outlook 
Negroes? Most of them are young men with a ct 
to continue, at government expense, the educatior 
training interrupted by the war. These questions 
persuade Dr. Weaver to take another look at 
turbulent scene and give us the fruits of his pair 
ng scholarship. 
JULIUS A .THOMAS 


The Minority Is Hollering 


F HE HOLLERS LET HIM GO. By Chester 8 
Himes. Doubleday, Doran, Inc. 1945. $2.5 


A FICTIONAL account of Negroes in war industry! 


4 


if honestly related, was bound to be as rugged 

tale as any that came straight from the battle fronts 
The entry of Negroes into war industry was, in its owr 
way, an assault of enemy lines; the “enemy” being dis 





n, the “line 
Conflict was inevitable as the old patterns of 


becomung the plant, mill, and 


n had to be hastily abandoned, in the exi 
the moment, and Negroes hired in large num- 
opposing forces of race came together on this 
battle front, uniting in their objective of pro 
ipplies to defeat a common enemy from with 
continuing from within their own struggle of 
nst black. It is out of this conflict that w 
hard-hitting first novel that is described by 

‘TS as perbaps not typical of the whole but 
an’s experience 


s is another of those fictional char 


lar 
pushed to the brink of insanity 

wen a Negro and his environment 
his shoulder becomes block 

get knocked off by everyor 

loves. The readers of fiction who 
“nice Negroes had best beware 
ause Bob is anything 

Americ 


outlook 


mber 


strated, 


4 


som 0c, 


Stodda 


shipyard worke: h he makes clabora 


rder but this 


‘© piat 
‘ 


only a projection of his deeper 


to destroy the bigger thing that Stoddart rep 
the white man who ’ him around only 


the pusher happens t rite, and the pusher 
pens to be black 
the writer's portrayal of Bob 
we lave a Vivid and 
of the Negro worke 
economic scale only t 
worker and as a Negro, more 
connivance of his white superiors 
ways to kee r from doing a comp j 
never-ending s} en the white and Negro 
the further at in the persor 
woman fla 
make of the 
this is Bob's love 


ter of wealthy Neg 


worker 
parents, who to him is the 
chick this side of Chicago,” but even in thei 
nship the struggle continue Alice example 
Negro wh« as achieved a ki fatus qu 
nables her to hand dows intellectual 
on decency anc respectabili nay sound 
in theory but in a situation like , and with 
onality like Bob's, are harder than hard to appl 
love theme between Alice and Bob is weak and 
vincing. Here we have man drawn so tauti 
rack of race prejudice that he about to breah 
man who nurses his hate for the white world 

with it by day. dreams of it by night. And th 
ive his whole attitude changed by a light-skinned 
who passes for white when she finds it cor 

t, telling him this sort of stuff “As long as we 
rm to the pattern of segregation we do not have 
ar the seizure of our property or attack upon our 
ns." In other words, personal safety and protec- 
9f property are everything, and the sooner we 
rm to the patterns of segregation the better off 
re. Not only is that questionable, but to have our 


hero believe it is stretching both the “love conquers 
all” and the “patient endurance attaineth to all things 
theories a bit too thinly. 

The author very wisely does not attempt to resolv 
this completely unsound psychology. Rather, in a melo- 
dramatic sequence bordering on the sensational, he in- 
volves Bob with the blonde from Texas in the old rape 

him away 
where, if Bob 


had Iet white folks ru lf crazy, we may be 


theme, throws Bob out of his 
for the Army (in lieu of a jail 
reasonably sure that the Army attern of segregation 
must have finished the One hastens to add, how- 
ver, that this amounts to putting words in the au- 
thor’s mouth since he took us up the hill to the induc- 
tion center and left us the 
This story i , ill of } s who secm 

oncerned with sex. There is a maximum number of 
four-letter words, and an overflowing of four-letter im- 
plications. The characters are not too well drawn. The 
unrelieved violence becomes tedious and unbelievable 
Himes has brilliantly 


day by day, to be 


In spite of these faults, C 
succeeded in showing how 
Negro constantly pitted against a white world. Beb, 
his central character, is athological as not to be 

typical, perhaps, but there is hard] sane Negro 
} 


America who does not or another, 


that he has had enough shoving n n account of 
the color of his skin and the next white man who says 
boo” to him going to get his teeth kicked in. Hines’ 
is another voic : ting - hemming in and grind- 
ng down a minori by a majority. This book says, 
in a loud an rident tone, that the nority is holler- 
The 1 rity ] ll to let him go 
PATSY GRAVES 
A Sociological Study of the City Negro 
Study of Negro Life in 
ir D nd Horace 


g 


ao 


‘alee! 
oi 5) 


I LACK METROPOLIS is a sociological study of the 
Chicago Negro community written by two former 
tudents at the University of Chicago—one in the field 
of sociology and the other in anthropology Actual 
ata for the study were obtained over a period of sev- 
| years during which a field staff on WPA gathered 
much of the material. Fi issistance in the prepa 


ration of the manuscript was provided by one of the 


th 
irge foundations which has spent much money in im- 


preving race relations 

The work is a comprehensive treatise on life in the 
Negro community. Remove the labels and adjust the 
figures to the size of the city you have in mind and 
the patterns, with the usual few exceptions, will prevail 
But the reader should also realize that with a varia- 
tion in the intensity of activity the instance related will 
pertain to any group recently urbanized and thrown 
into competition with establishments which have already 
had a couple hundred years head start 

Excerpts from the introduction by Richard Wright 
state: 


“Black Metropolis is a scientific report upon the 
state of unrest, longing, hope among urban Negroes, 
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and in writing it Drake and Cayton were work- 
ing within the compass of the most normal ideas 
and moral imperatives of the West. %s 

“The authors have an acute concern, not only 
for the welfare of the Negro, but for the nation 
as a whole. .. .” 

“The job of the authors was not to quiet or 
scothe, but to aid white people in knowing the 
facts of urban Negro life.” 


Some of us who have worked in the field of com- 
munity relations will mumble as we read, How true! 
How true! But the reading is not only about the known, 
for the authors have clearly presented valuable _his- 
torical and statistical data not otherwise readily avail- 
able. The Negro in the city is traced from pioneer days 
through riots, strikes, and strife down to the present 

The interpretations of the activities of political forces 
and their maneuvers will open an eye or two and giv: 
an understanding to such which the eye saw, but which 
had little meaning. 

The complexities of economic, social and political re- 
lationships are treated only as can be done by trained 
observers. Forces bringing pressure on the community 
from the outside as well as these playing within are 
revealed to the reader. The roles of the professional, 
the technician, the parson, the labor leader, the busi- 
nessman (lIegitimate and otherwise), etc., are un- 
scrolled. The reader learns that several colored persons 
have, throughout the history of the city, held positions 
of responsibility in the general community. 

Interspersed are biographical sketches of readily rec- 
ognizable individuals who have made their contribution 
to the maze of activity known as life in the metropolis 

Considerable space is devoted to social strata in the 
Negro community. This is understandable when, from 
the methodological note in the closing section by W. 
Lloyd Warner, it is learned that there was desire to 
obtain data to make possible a contrast with available 
studies of ethnic groups in other areas. Your reviewer 
feels, as he has repeatedly stated on other occasions, 
that it is quite entertaining to read about the explora- 
tions on the subject of class-caste, but few need be too 
concerned about the findings because case of mobility 
within any group makes people just people. 

The work is a text. It presents material with docu- 
mentation in an easily readable manner, which material 
often can be obtained only with difficulty. 

—WARREN M. BANNER 


Life of The Brown Bomber 


AMERICAN. 
Current 


By Margery Miller 
A. A. Wyn. 


Books, Inc. 


HIS is a striking story of Joe Louis by Margery 
Miller, who has presented a fascinating portrayal 
of the life of the world’s heavyweight boxing champion, 
which holds one’s attention from beginning to end 
The book is well illustrated with pictures of several 
of his championship fights as well as others taken with 
his mother, his wife and daughter, and with the late 
Wendell Willkie. 
It is a book that no admirer of Joe Louis should be 
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without, for it tells in rather succinct fashion many of 
his experiences in and out of the prize ring. Thus far 
nobody has provided a more interesting characteriza. 
tion of this outstanding pugilist than has Miss Miller 
I can speak with some authority for I have known 
the young man since he was a boy in his teen 

Any young athlete will find material in the sketch 
to point the way to good sportsmanship and clea; 
ing. He will find evidences of courage that must of 
necessity be a part of any good athlete’s repertoi; 


Moreover, it shows the diligence required in t: ling 
for a fight. It points out the innate modesty and self 
abnegation of a boxer who is neither boastful nor arro. 
gant, but simply the superb athlete, always in ood 


condition and ready to fulfill his part in any 
ment. 

If there is fault to be found with the book it 
of brevity—it is too short to chronicle adequatr 
many interesting happenings in this famed young 
life. Too many important highlights have been ¢ 
over or left out. Little mention has been made of thow 
who had a hand in developing and shaping the e 
man’s career. One or two chapters should have 
devoted to John Roxborough, one of his managers, w 
by his shrewdness, guided Joc to the top in the c 
Other fighters have had the big guns which Jo 
but failed to attain Joe’s heights because they lacked 
the adroit, suave leadership that Louis had in Rox 
borough. 

This is a highly dramatic story which will not want 
for readers. The nation is strong for fellows like Jo- 
Louis, who have demeaned themselves in such fashior 
as to receive the plaudits of the multitude 

Even one submereed by 
line of Joe Louis 


prejudice will enjoy ever 
American 


JOHN C. DANCY 


A Trip to Africa 


AFRICAN JOURNEY. By Eslanda Goode Robe- 
son. New York: The John Day Co. 
FRICAN Journey is a recent book about Africa whic! 

- you might wish to read. It is the work of Esland 

Good: Robeson, the wife you of Pau 

Robeson, singer, actor, and man of public affairs 


guessed it- 


The book is a travelogue; in the main, a diary 
trip to South Africa taken by Mrs 
while she was collecting material for a doctorate 
Paul Robe- 
son, Jr., who was then young enough to be called Paul 
by his mother. After a 
principally to the Belgian Congo and to the Uganda 
Protectorate, they flew by way of Cairo back to Lon- 


Robeson in 1936 


anthropology. She was accompanied by 


number of side excursions, 


don, where the Robesons were then in residence 

African Journey can hardly be classed as an impo 
tant book, but it has its moments of interest steeped 
in African atmosphere and is further enhanced by a 
collection of gorgeous photographs of native life, taken 
by Mrs. Robeson herself. 

It is patent that Mrs. Robeson has been doing a con- 
siderable amount of solid reading on Africa in the 
years that have intervened since her trip. She quotes 
copiously from the works of others of scholarly inten- 
tions. Mrs. Robeson visited the home of a pygmy race 
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ry of the equatorial forests of the Belgian Congo, but when 


che gets around to that subject you learn of the pygmies 


s far 
ng ot from what Mrs. Robeson found out firsthand, 
iller jut from her long quotation from Grace Flaudrau’s 
1own ff book, Then I Saw the Congo. In other words, the 
opious quotations are there not because Mrs. Robe- 
etch on wants to compare or to challenge, but because 
lis Mrs. Robeson is secking to give information which she 
ol overlooked. However, she gives all authors due credit 
re Even so, between what Mrs. Robeson saw herself, 
ine and what she saw much later through the eyes of 
self sthers, some important information is brought out. On 
ro- the subject of land ownership in South Africa, Mrs 


od Robeson tells you that “The idea of individual and 
private ownership of land is wholly foreign to African 
thought.” All land is supposed to be owned by the 
tribe with the Chief as custodian. The white man 
takes advantages of this custom. He gives the Chief a 
present and asks for the courtesy of using an extensive 
area of the Chief's domain. Once the white man moves 
ow in, he stays, maintaining that he bought the land with 

c the presents to the Chief. 

There are other interesting observations, such as the 
one about the “insuperable barriers’ which she says the 
exploiting colonists are always sctting up between the 
ifrican and the people of Europe. Mrs. Robeson ex- 
plains that the African has a childlike faith in the 
dtimate triumph of justice, and hence his persistent ef- 
forts to obtain a hearing between the African and the 
people of Europe. This reviewer can vouch for the 
accuracy of this observation. White men lose all sens 
of fairness and democracy when they arrive in Africa 
In the one hand, they become obsessed with a desire 
to get rich quick, and that means extreme exploitation, 
‘ and on the other they are haunted by fears that the 
black man will shake off his shackles of ignorance and 
all him to account. This last fear results in unneces- 
a sary crucities to keep the native African servile and 
cowed. It is no less true in South Africa than of other 
parts of Africa which this writer visited 

Mrs. Robeson does fairly well as long as she sticks 

to what she knows, but when she sets out to indict the 
people of Liberia, on Africa’s West Coast, without hav- 
ing set foot in the country, she is caught off base. There 
is plenty of corruption and plenty of backwardness in 
Liberia, but Mrs. Robeson apparently doesn’t know that 
, Liberia is about the only place in Africa where a white 
man caught abusing a native can be heavily fined by a 
black judge or ordered out of the country by a black 
president. 
; Apparently, too, Mrs. Robeson is ignorant of the fact 
’ that native chiefs in Liberia have opposed the efforts 
of government to take education into the hinterland, 
because the chiefs fear that educated subjects will no 
nger be interested in tribal life 

Mrs. Robeson makes no mention of the fact that the 
ruling class in Liberia had to live in stockades less than 
twenty-five miles from the seacoast in order to protect 
themselves from warring tribes which up to thirty years 
ago were secking to annihilate them, and that nothing 
could be done to develop the country and the natives 
while this enmity existed. During the same period, the 
extinction of Liberia has been sought by England and 
France, which have always regarded Liberia as a threat 












to their colonial aspirations, because Liberia's position 
as an independent black state has given rise to many 





movements for independence among the natives of other 
colonies. Mrs. Robeson forgets that Liberia has been 
invaded eleven times by those two powers, which have 
denuded her of half of her land area under the pretext 
of boundary disputes. 





















































African Journey, in spite of its weakness, isn’t the worst 
book on Africa from the point of view of Negroes. 
—EDGAR T. ROUZEAU. 


The Senate’s Prejudiced Attitude 
Toward Colonies 


THE SENATE AND THE VERSAILLES MANDATE 
SYSTEM. By Rayford W. Logan. Washington 
D. C.: The Minorities Publishers. 1945. $2.00 


N this study of the disposition of the Versailles Man- 
date System by the United States, Professor Logar 
has suggested an important approach to the study of 
any problem that comes before the American Con- 
gress. In using so extensively the Congressional Record 
and throwing the glaring light of scholarly scrutiny o: . 
the utterances of the spokesmen of America, he has 
more than subtly pointed out the manner in whic! 
our own welfare and the peace of the world are ofter 
imperiled by unthinking, irresponsible, and shortsighted 
legislators in our National Congress. The prejudice and, 
indeed, the ignorance of many of the members of th: 
United States Senate reveal their inability to assum: 
the great responsibility and opportunity which thi< 
country faced at the end of the first World War 

This brief volume is a part of a larger work soo: 
to be published by the author on “The African Mar 
dates in World Politics.” In it Professor Logan is con- 
cerned primarily with the attitude of the Senate toward 
the disposition of colonies of defeated countries. H« 
traces the attitude of the Senate toward dependent te: 
ritories from shortly before our entry into the war 
down to the rejection of the Armenian Mandate in 
May, 1920. The Mandate System was doomed to rejec- 
tion from the very beginning, largcly because the per 
sons who would be expected to give support to the 
Treaty, the Southern Democrats, could develop no 
genuine humanitarian interest in helping to protect 
Negroes and other darker peoples in various part« of 
the world. 

Professor Logan's accounts of the debates on the 
Mandate System show that the American Senators’ views 
on race and labor were factors in our rejection of 
the Treaty of Versailles and the Covenant of the 
League. One of Senator James A. Reed's objections to 
the covenant, for example, was that membership of 
darker countries would make it a “colored league of 
nations.” There was the fear, moreover, that the Man- 
dates System and the International Labor Office might 
attempt to exercise some protection over the exploited 
minority groups within the United States. 

The study is timely in view of the fact that a new 
trusteeship system is now being devised to control the 
dependent areas of the countries defeated in the recent 
war. If there is no more breadth of vision and intelli- 
gent action in high places in 1945 than in 1919 there 
is still a real basis for solicitude concerning the disposi- 
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tion of our elected representatives toward these and 
similar problems. 

In giving consideration to the value of the study, 
one is inclined to wonder if it would not have been 
enhanced by a treatment of the reaction of the Ameri- 
can press to the debates in the Senate. The question 
also arises as to whether the Senate disposition of the 
Mandate System had any discernible effect on the atti- 
tude of the electorate in 1920. Consideration of these 
matters would show the extent, if any, of the disparity 
between the views of the American public and those of 
their elected representatives. At Professoi 
Logan’s study stands as a ringing indictment of the 
Senate’s treatment of a problem so important to th 
the world. 

JOHN HOPE 


any rate, 


welfare and peace of 


FRANKLIN 


A Blind Veteran and Race Relations 


LIGHTS OUT. By Baynard Kendrick. New York: 
William Morrow & Company, 1945. $2.50. 


is a moving story based on the 
e GL. World 
War II. His prejudices and pre-conceived ideas are re- 
vealed, together with the circumstances which gave 
him his bias and the factors which caused him to re 
condition his thinking. The 
the period in which he redevelops his senses for life in 
his new world of living. Here one is given a chance to 
appreciate the difficulties encountered by the afflicted 
and wounded, as well as rehabilitation, which the gov- 
ernmental facilities are providing in order that the af- 
flicted will be able to return to community living 

The book is a psychological study. The author re- 
lates the emotional] reactions of an individual who must 


ex- 


y Jeats OUT 


periences of who lost his sight in 


reader is carried through 


depend almost totally upon impressions after having lost 
his eyesight. Those who merely read this work for en- 
joyment, without fully appreciating that it is also a 
profound study, will miss much, even though they will 
enjoy it thoroughly with the knowledge of 
psychology, history, economics and politics will be able 
to read much deeper than others 

Lights Out is also a study in race relations under 


T hose 


circumstances wre individuals were forced to be ra- 
Thr .uthor, who has worked very closely with 
the blind for many years, has been able to put down 
in writing the reactions of these persons to the various 
forces which come into play in their lives. He has 
done the job so thoroughly that he makes the reader 
feel that maybe it would be better for all of us to spend 
a period in blindness in order to be able to be rational 


in our relationship with our fellowmen. 


tional. 


The story itself is an interesting one, beginning with 
the relationship between two soldiers on the European 
battlefront. One becomes a battle casualty, and the 
second, who never sees him again, is blinded by a snip- 
er’s bullet. He is returned to the States. During his 
period of hospitalization he learns that he will never see 
again and must reshape his entire life. In his darkness 
he meets persons from various racial strains, and finds 
that his earlier teaching in the American South handi- 
caps him because of the mental agony which comes 
from trying to understand his present experiences in 
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the light of his childhood teachings. He finds that »% 
woman who loved the sighted man has changed, and 
knows that she will never be his wife. While on a wee. 
end pass from the hospital he had met a young lady 
Lut found it difficult to understand that she might hay 
a genuine interest in him beyond his governmegt cop. 
p nsation. Contact which had been lost with her wa 
regained, as the result of the interest of one of his dis 
abled soldier acquaintances who had refused to 
i,end after he learned that the prejudices which 
I developed as a child had conditicned his thinking 
story has a happy ending. The 
1 who befriended him after he 
teran, and as the story closes he is happily enjoying 
e first period of his honeymoon. The 
real people. 
Lights Out, which is deeply touching, will cause 
of us to think a second time about our relationship with 
It has 
persons who seck to develop brotherhood 
ites taken out of a busy day 





A 


hero mart the 


became a disabled 


charact: are 


for those 
A few 
this short book 


our fellowmen. some of the answers 
to read 
will be well spent 


—WARREN M. BANNER 


intergroup Relations 


AROUND THE WORLD IN ST. PAUL. By Alice 
L. Sickels. Univ. of Minnesota Press 945 


$3.00. 


“QUT the world will not be saved by festivals,” w 
Alice Sickels on the last page of her well-writter 
and fascinating account of a decade of experiences di- 
recting St. Paul’s “Festival rhe 
however, gets a distinct feeling that what this cld world 


of Nations.” reader 
needs are more of the kind of experiences which made 
it possible for thousands of St. Paul's culturally isolated 
citizens to work, play, eat and worship together. The 
breakdown of prejudices and isolation came for many 
during the months when planning committees met and 
for thousands more during the emotionally moving days 
and evenings of the actual programs in the large arena 
Ihe new attitudes of appreciating one’s fellow Ameri- 
the test 
Americans of 


cans of whatever backgrounds were put to 
include 
Italian and German descent during the first tense days 
of the war’s outbreak in 1941 1942 when hun- 
dreds of relocated Japanese Americans found work and 


acceptance in St. Paul. 


when committees continued to 


and in 
One is also impressed with the statement that the 


St. Paul “Festival of Nations” 
terprise. 


is a self-supporting en- 
1932 
year managed to more than meet its expenses though 
it did not aim to do so. Having just read another 1 


It started without a cent in and each 


port on what some national organizations are 
ing to do in changing peoples’ intergroup attitudes main- 
ly by huge budgets to underwrite long term sociological 
and psychological research, one is relieved to know that 
any sincere group of people in any American communit: 
can if they will arrange their own intercultural experi- 
ences to fit almost any group needs, and Alice Sickels 
describes not only the practical steps (this book contains 
suggestions for schools, churches, clubs and community 
centers) but she gives also the sound intercultural 
philosophy back of her work. To quote, “the first corm- 


attempt 
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¢ together was around the interest that everyone 


sit in his own background. Beginning with that, 
brough successful pleasant shared experiences, a large 






ur 
ight a ymber of very diverse people developed an interest ir 
ext com. oe another’s backgrounds and in one another. An 
her wag eagonisms and prejudices disappeared in the pursuit of 
* his dig the common goal.” 
> be | In the past the usual International Festival has left 
hich jp ihe American Negro out in the cold, partly bec# s 
inking ps BOt a “national” and partly because Negroes ~ ay 
riec #, (seldom seen a dignified place for themselves in 
d bled pageants. In the St. Paul “Festival of Nations” the Nh. - 
njoyiing ators “chose the garden of an old Southern mansi¢ * 
ters ar and enacted a fish fry under magnolia trees.” It seer’ 
» this writer that although the magnolia scene mv, 
' _ Bhave been emotionally satisfying for those Negroes f 
ip vith whom that memory was authentic, it still must have 
_ a left something to be desired. In our own spontaneous 
y min, psmall group Home Festivals* we show not only the 
t book ques in national but also in our regional diversities. 
This enables Negroes who grew up in New England 
‘NER for in the Middle West to identify themselves with that 


part of the country. 

Alice Sickels and the University of Minnesota have 
made an important contribution to the growing litera- 
ture on intergroup relationships at a time when it is 
needed. One wonders what the attitudinal change in 
our communities would be if half the money spent 
on long term research on the causes of prejudice could 
be used now in inspiring and guiding local leaders in 
every community to arrange their own intercultural ex- 
periences. If by so doing they are enabled to’ more 
easily cooperate in solving their common economic and 
political problems, then perhaps Miss Sickels erred in 
her statement, “The World will not be saved by Fes- 
tivals.” 


—RACHEL DAVIS-DuBOIS 


Out of the Mouths of Slaves 


LAY MY BURDEN DOWN. By B. A. Botkin. Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1945. $3.50. 


7 great Frederick Douglass remarked somewhere in 
his autobiography, “The Life and Times of Fred- 
erick Douglass,” that the story of the slavemasters did 
not want for story-tellers. For that reason he was tell- 
ing the story of the slave, he having been a slave. 

For a long, long time in America Douglass’ story of 
slavery has been about the best source for a description 
of that institution. But now there has appeared a new 
study of slavery, out of the mouths of many slaves 
themselves. While it doesn’t in any way conflict with or 
supplant the importance of Douglass’ work, it does 











perform a very important service for historiography, 
and it tells us much of the slavery period, and the post- 
slavery period that we could not or did not get from 
Douglass. 

This book is Lay My Burden Down, by Ben Botkin, 
and I think it is a book that should be in the possessior 
of anyone and everyone claiming an interest m fr 
heritage of slavery and the struggle against it. 


*Described in Get Together Americans, Rachel Davis 
DuBois. Harper & Brothers, 1943. 


The book is another achievement of tne Federal Writ- 
ers Project, although the material in this volume has 
been selected and edited by Mr. Botkin. In the lat 
thirties when the Writers Project was functioning, in- 
terviewers went among ex-slaves and secured from their 
own lips the reminiscences of slavery. Thus they pre- 
served for us a treasury of important memories and 
experiences. 

It is a “first person” book, made up of scores of 
anecdotes, incidents, as the told 
their stories. You get the stories in the homely personal 
flavor of colloquial language, dialect and idiom. I sex 
no objection to this treatment. It conveys, for me, the 
authenticity of the reportage. 

From this book you can learn, firsthand, of slavery, 
the Civil War, Reconstruction, the roots of the modern 
caste system. The stories cover the innermost lives of 


narratives, slaves 


the Negro people for the last century. You get the think- 
ing, the living, the working, cating, dancing, believing, 
struggling. You get all this in an intimate and ingenu- 
ous way that is much different from the cloquent way 
in which Douglass portrayed his story of the Nine- 
teenth Century. 

This book will be used by researchers and historians 
and novelists for many, many purposes. It will be read 
in a quest for “flavor,” titles will be taken from the 
episodes, and it will be helpful in interpretation of Ne- 
gro, and yes, slavemasters’ lives, in the earlier era 

For me the book also means that this is something 
America must never return to. We see in these stories 
of struggle and hardship and suffering an America of 
one that we must remember so as 
allow life to become like that again 


slavery, never to 


Take one casual line, for example, the story of 
Malitis, which opens like this: “ I remember Mammy 
told me about one master who almost starved his slaves 
Mighty stingy, I reckon he was. Some of them 
was so poorly thin they ribs would kinda rustle against 
each other like corn stalks a-drying in the hot winds...” 
Lay My Burden Down is a book that is put together 
very well from all viewpoints. It even has a collection 
of fine pictures of typical slaves shown in their declining 
years as they were being interviewed. Here is truly an 
echo from an important past. Here is a permanent book. 

EARL CONRAD 


slaves 


intercultural Education in Schools 


DESIGN FOR AMERICA.* By Theodore Brameld. 
New York: Hinds, Hayden and Eldredge. 1945. 
$2.00. 


N Design for America, Theodore Brameld, Associate 
Professor of Educational Philosophy in the University 
of Minnesota, gives an account of an experiment con- 
ducted in a small community, Floodwood, Minnesota. 
About 50 boys and girls of high school age worked 
under the direct supervision of two of their teachers 
in an attempt to form a pattern for the kind of America 
they would like to live in. 
They selected economics, art, science, 
education, and human relations as the fields for study. 


government, 





* This book and those following—on a similar theme— 
are examined by one reviewer. 
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Over a period of about four and one-half months for 
two hours of their school day, they studied, held panel 
discussions and conducted interviews, they reported and 
recorded their considered opinions. 

Four chapters of the book deal with the areas studied. 
At the end of each, there is a syllabus with a day-by-day 
plan, based upon the experience of those who guided 
the students. This will be helpful to those who may 
wish to use this approach to the problem of building 
a united America. 

The author supplies helpful “guide questions” and a 
suggested bibliography for each of the units. 

In the chapter on conclusions, a report is given of 
the objectives set up in the area of international re- 
lations, the problems for discussions, the materials used 
in this portion of the experiment, the methods of ap- 
proach and the proposals suggested for reaching these 
objectives. 

The book gives a down-to-earth method of providing 
young people with an opportunity for fuller realization 
of the divisive factors operating in America. It takes 
them on to the next step which is the crystallization 
of ideas for a united America, and to a lesser degree 
possibly for a world of greater international understand- 
ing. 

There are those who claim that because of their 
limited experience, high school students are incapable 
of constructive planning for periods of time which are 
to come. With this we do not wholly agree. Certainly, 
no one should fail to realize the importance of provid- 
ing every opportunity for development in this direction. 
This book suggests a method for doing just that. 

Teachers who are resourceful enough to include more 
opportunities for varied, satisfying experiences on the 
emotional level, than this experiment provides, should 
find this a helpful educational adventure. 





BUILD TOGETHER AMERICANS: Adventures in 
Intercultural Education for the Secondary School. 
By Rachel Davis-DuBois. New York: Hinds, Hay- 
den and Eldredge, Inc., 1945. $2.00. 


‘toe name Rachel Davis-DuBois is well known to all 

of those who are familiar with programs for the 
development of better human relationships. This, her 
second book on the subject, is valuable because it is so 
unified in its approach, so complete in its attack and 
so interesting in its presentation. 

It is as sincere as its author. It is the result of labors 
and experiences which started two decades ago. Dr. 
DuBois has developed curricula, programs and projects 
in schools. She has worked with parents’ organizations 
and community groups tying their programs up with 
the schools in an effort to increase the probability of 
effectiveness. She was responsible for the weekly pro- 
grams broadcast over the Columbia system between 
1938-39 which won national acclaim. She organized the 
Service Bureau for Education in Human Relations and 
was its first director. 

Her book sheds light on many of the problems of the 
teacher and community worker who feels that his ef- 
forts are doomed to failure because of conditions “be- 
yond his control.” Not infrequently one finds a situa- 
tion such as this unresolved. How can one ever hope 
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to develop a cultural democracy when everything j, 
the community negates the efforts of the school in thi, 
direction? Whereas this may be true, those of us who 
need further encouragement find it in these word 
taken from the text: “Economic pressure underlics ang 
gives force to prejudices, and these prejudices are ofte, 
manipulated in the interests of the system which. pro 
duces them. But because people are also conditioned fy 
social-psychological relations that are not affected by 
economic pressure, the school can develop the kind of 
attitudes which would enable young people of all groups 
to co-operate would finally break the 
vicious circle. Thus, we do not need to wait for a new 
economic system in order to begin to change the social- 
economic setting in which group relations and attitude; 


in ways that 


develop. Even in a ‘new social order’ such factors would 
still have to be reckoned with.” 

To the two methods of approach generally accepted 
as being sound, the emotional and the intellectual, Dr 
DuBois adds a third technique, “the situational.” She 
describes and gives the means of utilizing these ap. 
proaches. She discusses the role of the school and the 
teacher, she offers a method of treating “wounded per- 
sonalities.” The book is studded with interesting and 
illuminating incidents pointing up the topics under dis- 
cussion. 

In a very comprehensive appendix, the author has 
included samples of school programs, a worksheet for 
persons conducting intercultural education projects, some 
safeguards called “Do's and Don’t’s” and an extensive 
bibliography of sources for material. 





DEMOCRACY’'S CHILDREN. Adventures in In- 
tercultural Education for the Elementary School. 
By Ethel M. Duncan. New York: Hinds, Hayden 
& Eldredge, 1945. $2.00. 


DAMS, Agabalian, Alvarez, Burns, DiCicco, Gold- 

berg, Howard, Lizowski, O’Brien were the names 
of some of the pupils in the 5th grade of the Straw- 
berry Street School. They must have loved their teacher 
They must have enjoyed going to school. 

As you may have suspected from the sound of their 
names, they came from homes with rich and varied 
cultural heritages. Their parents came from many dif- 
ferent lands. A few in the class were children of old- 
stock Americans. Three of these were Negroes 

Ethel M. Duncan, a most resourceful teacher, tells 
of the delightful experiences these youngsters had in 
the Strawberry Street School. She describes their simple 
projects in a very enjoyable manner. As you read the 
book, you are taken right into the schoolroom with 
those eager children. You regret perhaps that you never 
had their emotionally satisfying pleasures in your school 
days. 

You race through the preparations being made for 
the visit of two Chinese girls whom you have come to 
know through an exchange of letters. You anticipate, 
with all of the breathlessness of the youngsters, the 
afternoon they visit the class. 

You enjoy almost as much as the youngsters did, 
the making of peanut butter candy from a recipe re- 
ceived in answer to a letter the class secretary wrote 
to Tuskegee Institute. And, it is the most natural thing 
for you too, to want to know more about the life of 
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the other George Washington”—-George Washington 
Carver 

You realize, too, that if all parents of pupils attend- 
og the school in your neighborhood had the oppor- 
waities to take part in a P.T.A. party like the one 
seid in June in the Strawberry Street School, their 
ars and suspicions of other peoples would not persist. 
There would be far less cause for our present-day con- 
wm over the indoctrination which goes on in so many 





jomes 

The book helps solve the problem of those who want 
» know how to go about making each youngster in a 
heterogeneous group feel as though he belongs. Nor will 
wyone of them feel ashamed of his parents because 
heir English is halting, or because they still cling to 
ome of the mores of the old world. For these were 
the homes which supplied the interesting bits of infor- 
mation which enriched the daily lessons these 
homes, too, the youngsters proudly brought the treas- 
ged objects of old world culture which brightened their 


From 


festivals and parties. 

Too often we keep our attempts to integrate various 
goups on the intellectual plane. This book gives many 
uggestions for moving them over into the realm of 
experience. ‘ 

An introduction written by Rachel Davis-DuBois 
and Chapter I, “An Intercultural Approach,” stress the 
seed for both of these approaches—one complementing 


the other 


THE STORY OF THE SPRINGFIELD PLAN. By 
Clarence |. Chatto and Alice L. Halligan. New 
York: Barnes and Noble, Inc. 1945. $2.75. 


\ UCH has already been written on the Springfield 
. Plan. This story of the background, development 
and growth of the program was written by the Curri- 
culum Director and the Director of Adult Education 

n the Springfield School They, along with 
John Granrud, Superintendent of Schools, and Profes- 
wr Clyde R. Miller, consultant to the administrators, 
directed and supervised the project 

It is a story of the methods being used in Springfield 
to immunize children against religious and racial bias, 
and to develop community safeguards which will allow 
this immunization to persist. 

They have tried to make it a flexible plan. They 
realize that much of the work being done in Spring- 
field happens to be done in other places. But they 
planned the school work deliberately so that every child 
has the benefit of learning and living together in a 
democratic way. 

They realized that community practices, as they show 
up in patterns of employment (biased or unbiased), 
programs of adult education, citizenship training, polli- 
cies of labor and management, and equality of social 
service are all important in the development of sound 
programs for good human relationships. Therefore, they 
enlisted the cooperation of the community. 

The authors state that theirs is a continuing program 
and that there is still some “unfinished business.” This 
they are tackling by: 


System. 


1. Extending the guidance program to eliminate 
some of the disappointment and frustration which 





comes as a result of poor planning for adult em- 
ployinent. 

Bridging the gap between high school graduation 
and adult citizenship. 

3. Reaching out still further into the community to 
who are not yet interested and 


nN 


include those 
affected. 

Included in the book are some typical program and 
material outlines, aids to teachers and community work- 
ers. 

The story may not carry you on as does Ethel Dun- 
can’s “Democracy’s Children,” the account of her class- 
room programs, but it gives a more complete picture of 
what a full program is. It should be carefully read 
for a knowledge of the methods used, and the philo- 
sophy basic to any worthwhile program for developing 
a united community. 

FRANCIS A. TURNER 


REVEILLE FOR RADICALS. By Saul D. Alinsky 
Chicago: The University of Chicago Press. $2.50. 
THE NEGRO AND THE POST-WAR WORLD. A 
Primer. By Rayford W. Logan. Washington, D. C. 

The Minorities Publishers. $1.50 

THE PEOPLES OF THE SOVIET UNION. By Cor- 
liss Lamont. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Ce 
$3.00. 

THE STREET. By Ann Petry 
ship Prize Novel Boston 
$2.50. 


A Literary Fellow- 
Houghton Miffin Co 


DUKE ELLINGTON. By Barry Ulanov. New York 
Creative Age Press, Inc., $3.00 
Pamphiets 
HEMMED IN. ABC's of Race Restrictive Housing 
Covenants. By Robert C. Weaver. Chicago: Amer- 
ican Council on Race Relations. 10 cents 
WE CAN HAVE BETTER SCHOOLS. By Maxwell 


S. Stewart. New York: Public Affairs Committee 


10 cents. 
ERASING THE COLOR LINE. By George M. Houser. 


New York: Fellowship Publications. 25 cents. 
WILL NEGROES GET JOBS NOW? By Herbert R. 
Northrup. New York: Public Affairs Committee 
10 cents. 
PORTRAIT OF A BOY IN AFRICA. By Mbonu 
Ojike. New York: The East and West Association. 
40 cents. 


WHAT DO THE PEOPLE OF AFRICA WANT? By 
Mrs. Paul Robeson. New York: Council on African 
Affairs, Inc., 10 cents 

SOYBEANS AND PEANUTS 
By Karla Longree. Hampton, Va 
tute Press. 20 cents. 

NEGRO PLATFORM WORKERS. Chicago: 
can Council on Race Relations. 25 cents. 
RACE RELATIONS. A Selected List of Readings on 
Racial and Cultural Minorities in the United States 
with Special Emphasis on Negroes. By Julia Waxman 

Chicago: Julius Rosenwald Fund 

THERE CAN BE JOBS FOR ALL! By Maxwell S 
Stewart. New York: Public Affairs Committee, 10 
cents 


[wo Important Foods 
Hampton Insti- 


Ameri- 


About Books 


Among the 50 “outstanding books of 1945,” selected 
by The American Library Association, Chicago, Ill, as 
“most worthy of the attention of the present-day reader 

”” were the following by Negroes 

COLOR AND DEMOCRACY, by W. E. B. DuBois 
AFRICAN JOURNEY, by Eslanda Goode Robeson 
BLACK BOY, bv Richard Wright 
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Lost: Maggie Lou 
@By FRANCES EVANS LAYER 


E were living in an apartment on 

Kingston Street in Chicago. My 

regular helper was away on vaca- 
tion, and I applied to an employment agency 
for someone who would like to help me with 
my housework for two weeks. 


They sent me Maggie Lou Hunter. She was 
a slender, attractive colored girl of about 
twenty-five. 


There seemed to me something very extra- 
special about Maggie Lou. She was nicely 
dressed and good to look at, very clean about 
her person. I was going to say she seemed re- 
fined, but wholesome is perhaps a better word, 
though there was refinement about her, too. 


I went to give my baby her bath and make 
the beds. Maggie Lou worked so quietly I could 
hardly tell she was there, but when I came back 
into the kitchen it was thoroughly clean and 
the baby’s clothes were washed beautifully. 


She looked up from the immaculate sink she 
had just finished scrubbing and smiled. Such 
a nice smile she had. 


Every noon we ate lunch together, and we 
talked. Maggie Lou had a low, musical voice, 
and she talked well. Everything about her 
seemed pleasant and attractive to me. We 
didn’t feel like a young white woman and a 
young colored woman, or like an employer and 
an employee. We just felt like two human be- 
ings who liked and admired each other a lot. 


Every day for the two weeks she came, ané 
it was good to have her there. 


On the last day Maggie Lou was to be with 
me, I felt sad. I was happy to have her there 
as always, but very sad that I wouldn’t be see. 
ing her any more. 

I went to the door with her when she Icft. 


“It's been awfully good having you here 
Maggie Lou.” 


She looked around the living room a second 
then she said, “It seems as if I'd known you 2 
long time.” 

I held out my hand. “Goodbye,” I said 
“Good luck to you.” 


I went to the window and watched her walk 
down the street. 


Two weeks after that we moved away from 


Chicago. 


I’ve thought of Maggie Lou a million time 
and called myself a fool for letting her go with- 
out getting her address. I could at least have 
written her a note now and then, sent her a 
card at Christmas. And when I was going 
through Chicago on my trips west I might have 
asked her to come down to the hotel and we 
could have had a little visit. 

Now I’ve lost track of her entirely. 

Where are you, Maggie Lou? WHERE 


ARE YOU? 





Public Relations Tomorrow 


(Continued from Page 68 ) 


rapidly expanding ; there aren’t many in it and 
there will probably be no sudden rush to join. 
People in general like to be sheep. They like 
to walk where the many have trod, like to fol- 
low the ruts. But for those who are looking for 
an interesting, exciting and commercially highly 
paid job, public relations is waiting. For the 
young Negro there are splendid opportunities 
if he will reach out and grasp them, if he has 
the imagination to see them, the boldness to try. 
There will be jobs in the advertising concerns, 
with the public relations departments of indus- 
try and business—yes, and with the labor 
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unions, too, which are getting smart in this 
matter; there are nearly endless opportunities 
with Negro colleges and with social service 
agencies. It requires a person of vision, a per- 
son of courage; (you sometimes have to tell the 
boss he’s dead wrong!) a person of imagination 
and a person willing to admit he can learn a 
lot of things and wilfing to learn these things. 
But what worthwhile job doesn’t require these 
of you? You’re buying stock in your own 
future when you determine the job for which 
you’re aiming. It’s wise to buy stock that’s 
rising, and public relations stock is going up! 











HAROLD TAYLOR is president of Sarah Lawrence 
College, Bronxville, N. Y. 






CHARLES H. WESLEY is president of Wilberforce 
University, Wilberforce, Ohio 







sABRA HOLBROOK is executive director of Youth- 










elt. - 
builders, Inc., New York City 
here a ; 
w. J KENNEDY, JR. is vice-president and secie 
tary of the North Carolina Mutual Life Insurance 
cond Company, Durham, N. C. 
yOu a 4 A. ALEXANDER, of the Alexander-Repass Con- 
struction Co., Des Moines, Iowa, is a nationally 
Said known cnginecr. 





EARL CONRAD is manager of the New York Bu 


reau of The Chicago Defender 






LEROY R. SWIFT, M.D., M.P.H., director of 
College Health Service, North Carolina College for 


Negroes, Durham, N. C. 






MAIDA STEWART SPRINGER was formerly cdu- 
cational director, Local 132, International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers’ Union, AFL. 







F. D. PATTERSON is president of Tuskegee Insti- 
Tuskegee, Ala. 








ORLIE PELL is education and research assistant, 
American Labor Education Service 














MARIAN PAGE WALL is director of drama and 
teacher of speech and English at Virginia Union Uni- 
versity, Richmond, Va. 
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STELLA KAMP is now completing a first novel dealing 
with America at the turn of the century. 







MARGUERITE CARTWRIGHT is a student of New 


York University. 





FRANCES EVANS LAYER, a writer, lives in Warren, 
Ohio. 






ALBERT RALPH KORN, a native New Yorker, whose 
poems have appeared in many publications, including 
the New York Times and the Boston Post, is a mem- 









ce ber of the Poetry Society of America. (His poem, 
T- Free Men, published in this issue, will appear in a 
re collection, ““Quatrains,” to be published shortly. 

Mm § ROSEMARY CLIFFORD TROTT, of Freeport, 
a Maine, is a member of the National Writers Club. 





DORIS G. CHANDLER is executive secretary of the 
Metropolitan Health Council, Dayton, Ohio. 






VIVIEN E. LEWIS is a resident of Tarrytown, N. Y. 





Our (Contributors 








DOROTHY LITTLEWORT, a Buffalo schoolteacher, 
recently won first prize in a poetry contest conducted 
by the Western N. Y. Branch of the National League 
of American Pen Women. 


CYRIL CREQUE is a native of St. Thomas, Virgin 


Islands. 


CPL. EPHIM FOGEL served with a medical detach- 
ment of the Army. 


RACHEL DAVIS-DUBOIS is director of the Inter- 
cultural Education Workshop, New York City, and a 
lecturer at the New School for Social Research 


of history, 


JOHN HOPE FRANKLIN is professor 
North Carolina College for Negroes 


EDGAR T. ROUZEAU is on the reportorial staff of 
the N. Y. Herald Tribune 


FRANCIS A. TURNER, head of the department of 
Health Education, Samuel J. Tilden High School, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., is on special assignment, Junior 
High School Division, as supervisor of student activ- 
ities for the improving of student relationship: 


From the Urban League Family: 












JULIUS A. THOMAS, director of the Department 
of Industrial Relations, National Urban League. 








K. LEROY IRVIS, secretary of Public Relaticns, Ur- 
ban League of Pittsburgh. 


usistant, National 


MARJORIE GREENE, publicity 
Urban League. 


ALEXANDER MAPP, director, Youth Department, and 


W. W. LAYTON, industrial secretary, Columbus Ur- 


ban League. 


THOMAS A. WEBSTER, Kansas City League execu- 


tive. 
DUWARD CROOMS, executiye of the Omaha League 


LAURA B. MORRIS, assistant to the executive, Provi- 
dence (R.I.) Urban League. 


WARREN M. BANNER, director of the National Ur- 
ban League’s Department of Research. 


JOHN C. DANCY, director of the Detroit Urban 
League. 


PATSY GRAVES, neighborhood 
League of Greater New York. 


secretary, Urban 




















COLLEGE TRAINING IN NURSING 


HAMPTON INSTITUTE 


A four and a half year integrated course 
leading to the Bachelor of Science degree 
in Nurse Education. 


* 
Write today for particulars 
COMMITTEE ON ADMISSIONS 
Hampton Institute 
. Hampton, Virginia 











TALLADEGA COLLEGE 


‘“‘Democracy in Action’”’ 
Talladega, Alabama 
\ Liberal Arts College 


Accredited by the 
Colleges and Secondary Schools and the Associa- 


Standards 
Association of 


of Highest 
Southern 


tion of American Universities. 


DR. A. D. BEITTEL, President 
MISS JULIAN L. SCOTT, Registra: 




















LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 
OF MISSOURI 
' The College—JEFFERSON ciTy 
—— ‘Training ay Be ane 


Mechanic Arts Agriculture 
Physical Education 


Enlisted Reserve Army Corps 


<mnnitinesiis 
The School of Law—SAINT LOUIS 
The Craduate School—JEFFERSON CITY 
The School of Journalism—JEFFERSON CITY 
For Information Write THE REGISTRAR 
LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 
Jefferson City, Missouri 























SUBSCRIBE 
to 
OPPORTUNITY 
Journal of Negro Life 
$1.50 a year 
1133 Broadway 
New York 10, N. Y. 


























| FOR SERVICES ARISING FROM WAR NEEDS 


247 Henry Street, S. W.., 


ATLANTA UNIVERSITY 
School of Social Work 
oe 


Two-year Curriculum leading to 
Master of Social Work Degree 


Regular Technical Social Work Courses 


- 
Same credit toward the diploma or 
degree for courses taken in the 


Summer Session as when offered 
during the Fall and Winter Sessions 
also 
SPECIAL COURSES PREPARING WORKERS 


* 
Cooperating with the Atlanta University 
Affiliated Summer School 


For Further Information, Write 
Forrester B. Washington, A.M. 
Director 
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KENTUCKY STATE COLLEGE 


Frankfort, Kentucky 
Est. 1886 


Class A Four-Year College 
PREPARE FOR POST-WAR LEADERSHIP 
aniline 
Degrees offered in: 


ARTS AND SCIENCES 
HOME ECONOMICS — ACRICULTURE 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
EDUCATION 





For information write to: 


R. B. Atwood, President 











INSURANCE 


Ordinary, Industrial, Group 
Modern Policies That Fit Modern Needs. 


SUPREME LIBERTY LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
Home Office: 

3501 South Parkway 
Chicago 15, Illinois 
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“Training Negro Youth for Useful Living” 
BOOKER T. WASHINGTON BUSINESS 
COLLEGE 
Complete Clerical, and Business Courses 
Spring Term Begins: Monday, March 4, 1946 
A. G. GASTON, President 











P. O. Box 2621 Birmingham 2, Ala. 




















yvney Training School for Ts ac hers 
A STATE EACHER -aiaaan a 
CwEYNEY ENNSYLYWAN 





Professional courses offered: 
an - Education: 








(Prim Dt ME ccsccoeceeoos BS. Degree 
+-Elementary, y= on. 
(intermediate, Grades 48) ......... B.8. Degree 
Home Econom 
(Elementary “and High School) ..... BS. Degree 





4—Industrial Artes 
(Elementary and High School) pogree 
{UITION FREE TO RESIDENTS OF PENNSTLVA IA 
Graduation from a standard four-year high school 
required for admission. 
the State Teachers’ College af Cheyne ney, Pa. is a 
fully accredited ~ of y I Association 


leges 
Por further information and catalog write to: 
LESLIE PINCKNEY HILL, President 
CHEYNEY, PENNSYLVANIA 

























DILLARD UNIVERSITY 
NEW ORLEANS 
. 
AN INSTITUTION FOR MEN AND WOMEN 
| WHO DESIRE TO LEARN AND TO LEAD— 
| TO LEARN WITH THOROUGHNESS AND TO 
| _ LEAD WITH WISDOM AND UNDERSTANDING 






For Information address: 


The Registrar 











SOUTHERN UNIVERSITY 
A CLASS “A” COLLEGE 
Courses leading to Bachelor’s degree in Liberal 
Arts and Sciences, Home Economics, Industrial 
Education, Teacher-Training, Music, Commercial 
= Education, Physical Education. 
F. G. CLARK, President Baton Rouge, La. 

















JOHNSON C, SMITH UNIVERSITY 


CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 
(Under Presbyterian Auspices) 
Co-educational Institution 
of High Rating 
2 UNITS 
College of Liberal Arts 
Theological Seminary 
Highly trained Faculty and 
First Class Equipment 
For information write 


H. L. McCROREY, President 


























Virginia Union wendy 


A CLASS A COLLEG! 
with a graduate School of Religion. 
Courses leading to Bachelor’s degrees in the liberal 


arts and sciences, religion, education, and 
religious education. 


Seminary offering degree of B.D. 
JOHN M. ELLISON, President 


For information address the President or the Dean 
of the College, Virginia Union University, 
Richmond 20, Virginia. 




















~ CHARLES L. ‘MAXEY, JR. & CO. 
PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 
We specialize in opening. closing and auditing books 
of corporations as well as making income tax re 
ports. We have a highly trained force of teachers 
and accountants to look after the interests of cor- 
respondence «tudente 
86 WEST 118th STREET NEW YORK CITY 
MOn. 35-3495 
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CAROLINA CO 
(a 


AN A GRADE LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE 
Offering Courses Leading to Degree of 
BACHELOR OF ARTS 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE 


B.S. IN LIBRARY SCIENCE 


_ BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN COMMERCE 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN HOME ECONOMICS 


DEPARTMENT OF LAW 
—o—_ 

Graduate Courses Leading te 
the M.A. and MLS. Degree 
—o— 
Information address: 


PRESIDENT JAMES E. SHEPARD 



































A DISTINCTIVE COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
* 
For catalog and information write 
DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS 


BENNETT COLLEGE 


Box 1589F Greensboro, N. C. 
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onstiees N. ind 1. School 
DENMARK, SOUTH CAROLINA 


} Junior College, High School, and Trade Departments. 
| Co-eduentionss Institution. Rated by Southern Asso- 

ciation and the State Department of Education of 
>South Carolina. Splendid equipment. Healthy loca- 
} tion. Expenses reasonable. Under direction of the 


> ican Church Institute for Negroes. 
; Write for information to: 
i J. E. BLANTON, Principal 





Episcopal Church of South Carolina and the Amer-@} 


Denmark, South Carolina 








Bethune Cookman College 
Daytona Beach, Florida 


. 
A School of Distinction and Personality 
in The Sunny South 


+ 
Two-Year a in: 


ARTS AND ScLENCES® HOME ECONOMICS 
BUSINESS VOCATIONS 


Four-Year Curriculum in: 
TEACHER EDUCATION 


e 
For Information, address 
JAMES A. COLSTON, President 











“The Gateway To Christian Education" 

@ STRONG FACULTY 

@ MODERN FACILITIES 

@ PROFESSIONAL STUDIES 

@ PRE-PROFESSIONAL STUDIES 
Livingstone College offers courses leading to the 
A.B. and B.S. degrees through the College of Lib- 
eral Arts and to the B.D. in the Hood Theological 
Seminary. Fully approved by the departments of 
education in many Southern states for the prepar- 
ation of teachers. 
For further information write: 


THE REGISTRAR 
Livingstone College, Salisbury, N. C. 








W. J. TRENT, President 





=< 


XAVIER UNIVERSITY 


| New Orleans, La. 





A Co-Educational Institution 
conducted by 
The Sisters of the Blessed Secrament 
| The University includes 
College of Liberal Arts 
| College of Pharmacy 
The School of Education 
| The Pre-Medical School 
The School of Social Servite 
For further information address: 
| THE REGISTRAR 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES: 
A CHALLENGE TO YOUNG NEGROgfs 
(Continued from Page 59) 


Part of North Carolina Mutual's force at work. The 

tools consist of a Burroughs Adding Machine, an Unde 

wood typewriter, Moon-Hopkins Bookkeeping machine 
and a Monroe calculator. 


more of the world’s goods and services. Second- 
ly, business training facilities for Negro student 
should be increased, popularized and standard- 
ized, especially in Negro colleges and _ private 
business schools as well as high schools. Realiz- 
ing that parents as well as students are primaril 
interested in the salary scale for office worker 
and for the information of those who are quaii- 
fied for such service, the following “Job Classi- 
fication and Salary Scale” is presented as ap- 
proved by the Regional Office of the Wa 
Labor Board at Atlanta, Georgia: 


Job Minimem —Maximum 
Classification our Month Hour Month 


Sr. Genl. Clerks 55 $95.00 $ .80 
Jr. Genl. Clerks 40 70.00 55 
Sr. Punch Machine 58 100.00 80 
Jr. Punch Machine s 7 58 
Sr. Acct. Clerks 7 
Jr. Acct. Clerks 
Supervisory Clerks 


on 
SNP wn gy 
SSsss: 


> 


Jr. Supervisory Clerks 


1 

4 
Ww 
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Typists 


8 : 
S 


Stenographers - Clerks 


Stenographers 


o 
nN 
n Ww 
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Stenog. - Secretary 
Secretary 

Spec. HO Assts. 
Medical Attendants 
Mise. RE Workers 
Service Employees 
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- FISK 
UNIVERSITY 


African Studies 
Christian Service 
Community ‘Work Shops 
Education 
Engineering Physics 
Humanities 
Music 
Natural Sciences 
Pre-Medicine 
Pre-Nursing 
| Social Studies 
* 





\ For further information address 


| THE REGISTRAR, 
{ NASHVILLE 8, TENN. 











1867 1946| 


HOWARD UNIVERSIT 


Located in the Nation's Capital 


A Complete Education on One Campus, 
| Graduate and Professional. 


| College of Liberal Arts College of Pharmacy 


Graduate School College of Dentistry 
School of Music School of Religion 
School of Law College of Medicine 


School of Social Work Summer School 
School of Engineering and Architecture 
PULLY ACCREDITED 
ATHLETICS — R.O.TC. 
STUDENT GOVERNMENT — DEBATING 


: oO 
| 261 Teachers 4,680 Students 
12,329 Alumni 26 Buildings 
- vo 
REGISTRATION 
SPRING QUARTER... ._March 26, 1946 


SUMMER QUARTER: 
First Term — June 10, 1946 
Second Term — July 22, 1946 


A Unit of the Army Specialized Training Program 
is established at Howard University in Medicine. 


ancient 

For Anncuncements and Permit to Register, Write 
The Registrar 

Howard University 1, D. C. 








WILBERFORCE UNIVERSITY 
Wilberforce, Ohio 
Incorporated in 1856 Co-educational 


Accredited by the North Central Association of 
Colleges and American Association of 
Teachers Colleges 


Variety of courses offered in the College of Lib- 
eral Arts and Sciences, College of Education and 
Industrial Arts, University Laboratory High School 
and Payne Theological Seminary. Also R.O.T.C. 
Distinguished for Training in Leadership 
For further information write the Registrar 

















OUND VOLUMES 
of the 
1942-1943 Issues of 
OPPORTUNITY 
Journal of Negro Life 
are now on sale 


DOUBLE VOLUME, Price $3.50 
The supply is limited. Send your order to: 


OPPORTUNITY 
Journal of Negro Life 














1133 Broadway New York 10, N. Y.| 











TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE 
CLASS “A” COLLEGE 


Courses Offered Leading to Bachelor of 
Science Degree in 


AGRICULTURE Home Economics 
Commerciat Dietetics MecHANICAL INDUSTRIES 
EpucCATION Puysicat EpvucaTIon 


Certificates and Diplomas in Commercial Dietetics, 
Nurse Training and Special Trade Courses 
Special Courses Offered in Vocational Rehabilitation 
for Veterans — Graduate Study — Veterinary 
Medicine—U. S. Cadet Nurse Corps—Summer School 
F. D. PATTERSON, President 
For information address: THE REGISTRAR 
TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE, ALABAMA 














INSURE AGAINST 
FIRE LOSSES 


OUR policies give the finest available protection. 
OUR rates are standard — and too low for any 
propert« owner to be uninsured. 

See out local agent or write: 


BANKERS’ 
FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


DURHAM, 
N. C. 
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LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 
Fully Accredited College offering courses leading up 
to B.A. degree. Seminary offering degree of $.7.8. 
Address 
REGISTRAR 
LINCOLN UNIVERSITY, PENNSYLVANIA 











KNOXVILLE COLLEGE 


Offering a liberal education under Christian 
auspices for 68 years. 


Co-educational, — non-sectarian in faculty and 
student-b.dy, — bi-racial ia faculty and board of 
trustees. Experienced, well-prepared, and sympathetic 
teachers, — pleasant and healthful surroundings 
Courses leading to degrees in arts, sciences, and 
music. Preparation for teaching, playground super- 
vision and musicians. 

Pre-professional preparation for the ministry. 
medicine, and social work. Coste reasonable. 

Evening classes available for teachers 
in Knoxville area. 


For catalog or further information, address: 


WM. LLOYO IMES, President 
DAVID KING CHERRY, Dean 

















SY 
aes" — EARN $50 to $75 WEEKLY 
After learning the 


APEX SYSTEM 


of Scientific Beeuty Culture 
OTHERS ARE DOING !IT— SO CAN YOU 


success in life depends upon your own efforts, you have the 
ability to make an independent living, so here 1s your opporty 
arty, take immediate advantage of it. 
COST OF COURSE REASONABLE—SMALL DOWN PAYMENT 
BALANCE WEEKLY—APEX COLLEGE DIPLOMAS AWARDED 


ALEX CLCEAUTY COLLEGE 


New York * Wash: Newark Richmond 
For hurther information write 
Oo Apex College, 200 W. 125th St., New York City | 


FECISTER NCW! 
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URBAN LEAGUE NEWS FRONT 
(Continued from Page 97) 

to oust Negroes from property they had purchased, 
Robinson quoted from Judge Clark's decision: “, 
is time that members of the Negro race are ace 
without reservations and evasions, the full rights 
ranteed them under the 14th Amendment of the 
eral Const-tution. . ..”. Mr. Robinson said, “Judge C 
decision is as epoch-making as it is sound law. This ¢ 
should be submitted to the United States Sup 
Court. . . . It is my opinion that it is a withhe 
of equal rights to deny a Negro citizen of the Unig 
States the right to own property. If the Supreme 
should approve this principle, the status of Negroes 
citizens of the United States in fact as well as in 
will be immeasurably enhanced. It will mean that me 
strictive covenants, in deeds throughout the land 


bar Negroes from ownership, will be null and vou 
The Supreme Court has owed the American peogh 
a decision by way of an apology for the Dred Seg 
opinion for lo these many years. An opportunity § 
here afforded to seck a decision which will right & 
wrong done a large section of American citizens.” 


Veterans 

The Portland League is trying to enlist the aid @ 
several veterans organizations operating here, together 
with the USES, in the interest of the Negro veterag 
It has recommended that qualified Negroes be employed 
by the Veterans Administration for its counseling and 
placement staff. This League also recommends tha 
Negro veterans become thoroughly familiar with th 
provisions of the G.I. Bill of Rights and offers its coum 
scling service to any veterans who might need ass 


ance 


AKRON’S BUILDING FUND 
SUBSTANTIALLY SUPPORTED 


AKRON, Ohio—The building fund of the Akram 
Community Service Center has been increaased @ 
$240,000. Major industrial firms of this city are sup 
porting the drive handsomely; the public will be ap 
pealed to later. 

Business Clinic 

Mrs. Dorothy J. Cotton, industrial secretary, report 
that a two-day Smal] Business Clinic was held recently 
in cooperation with 29 other organizations. Opening of 
February 11, its purpose was “to encourage veteram 
and other interested persons to enter into business e& 
terprises and to assist small businessmen to improw 
present techniques.” 

Education 

Raymond R. Brown, executive secretary of the Com 
munity Service Center, is conducting a course in Rat 
Relations at the University of Akron during the spring 
semester 7 

He also handles a “revolving endowment fand @ 
$1,000, given anonymously, “to aid those Negrocs wht 
are financially unable to further their education.” ME 
Brown and a member of the Board of Directors of the 
Center, with a third person selected by them, will 
select worthy persons to receive loans from this fund, 
which shall not exceed $250 at any one time. 








